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DENTIFRICES 



Menthol 2 parts 

Alcohol 5 parts 

Attar of rose or other perfume, quan- 
tity sufficient. 
Rose water sufficient to make a paste. 
Beat the soap with a little rose water, 
then warm until softened, add syrup 
and tincture of carmine. Dissolve the 
perfume and menthol in the alcohol and 
add to soap mixture. Add the solids 
and incorporate thoroughly. JnnaUy, 
work to a proper consistency for filling 
into collapsible tubes, adding water, it 
necessary. 
MOUTH WASHES. 

I.— Quillaia bark 125 parts 

Glycerine 95 parts 

Alcohol 155 parts 

Macerate for 4 days and add: 
Acid, c a r b o 1 . 

cryst 4 parts 

Ol. geranii 0.6 parts 

01. earyophyll . . 0.6 parts 

Ol. rostE 0.6 parts 

Ol. cinnam 0.6 parts 

Tinct. ratanhse. . 45 parts 

Aquarosse 900 parts 

Lacerate again for 4 days and filter. 

Thymol 20 parts 

Peppermint oil. . 10 parts 

Clove oil 5 parts 

Sage oil 5 parts 

Marjoram oil. . . 3 parts 
Sassafras oil ... . 8 parts 
Wintergreen oil. 0.5 parts 
Coumarin ... ... 0.5 parts 

Alcohol, dil 1,000 parts 

teaspoonful in a glass of water. 

S ' — Tincture orris (1 

in 4) 1£ parts 

Lavender water .. . § part 
Tinct. cinnamon 

(1 in 8) 1 part 

Tinct. yellow cinch 

bark 1 part 

Eau de cologne 2 parts 

Orris and Rose. — 

III. — Orris root 30 drachms 

Rose leaves 8 drachms 

Soap bark 8 drachms 

Cochineal 3$ drachms 

Diluted alcohol. . 475 drachms 

Oil rose 30 drops 

Oil neroli 40 drops 

Myrrh. Astringent. — 

IV. — Tincture myrrh. . 125 drachms 
Tincture benzoin. 50 drachms 
Tincture cinchona 8 drachms 

Alcohol 225 drachms 

Oil of rose 30 drops 



Borotonic. — 

V. — Acid boric 20 _ . 

Oil wintergreen. 10 p art 

Glycerine...... no £ art 

ALcohol 15 0 . 

Distilled water p "* 

enough to make 600 parts 
Sweet Salicyl. — 

VI. — Acid salicylic. ... 4 paTta 

Saccharine l p ar £ 

Sodium bicar- 
bonate X part 

Alcohol 200 parts 

Foaming Orange. — 

VII. — Castile soap. . . 29 drachms 

Oil orange 10 drops 

Oil cinnamon. . . 5 drops 

Distilled water.. 30 drachms 

Alcohol 90 drachms 

Australian Mint. — 

VIII.— Thymol 0.25 parts 

Acid benzoic. . . 3 parts 
Tincture eucalyp- 
tus 15 parts 

Alcohol . . 100 parts 

Oil peppermint. 0.75 parts 

Fragrant Dentine. — 

IX. — Soap bark 125 parts 

Glycerine 95 parts 

Alcohol 155 parts 

Rose water 450 parts 

Macerate for 4 days and add: 

Carbolic acid, 

cryst 4 parts 

Oil geranium. . . 0.6 parts 

Oil cloves . 0.6 parts 

Oil rose 0.6 parts 

Oil cinnamon. . . 0.6 parts 

Tincture rhatany 45 parts 

Rose water 450 parts 

Allow to stand 4 days; then filter. 

Aromantiseptic. — 

X.— Thymol 20 P aT J s 

Oil peppermint. 10 P arts 

Oil cloves 5 par s 

Oil sage 5 parts 

Oil marjoram... 3 P*™ 
Oil sassafras. ... 3 parts 
Oil wintergreen. 0.5 parts 

Coumarin 0-5 P» r * 

Diluted alcohol. 1.000 parts 
The products of the foregoing formula? 

are used in the proportion of 1 teasp 

ful in a half glassful of water. 

Foaming. — 

XL— Soap bark, powder 3 ounces 
Cochineal powder. 60 grams 
Glycerine. S ounces 



DENTIFRICES— DEPILATORIES 



Alcohol 10 ounces 

Water sufficient 

to make 32 ounces 

the soap, cochineal, glycerine, 
*r*i „J water together; let macerate 
* lcob S days; filter and flavor; if 
for '^L'duces" turbidity, shake up the 
531116 with magnesium carbonate, and 
gj^hrough paper. 

rT r -Soap bark, powder 2 ounces 
Cudbear, powder. 4 drachms 

Glycerine 4 ounces 

Alcohol 14 ounces 

Water sufficient 

to make 32 ounces 

Mir and let macerate with frequent 
Station, for several days; filter; add 
flavor; if necessary filter again through 
magnesium carbonate or paper pulp. 
Sweet Anise.— 

XIIL— Soap bark bounces 

Aniseed 4 drachms 

Cloves 4 drachms 

Cinnamon 4 drachms 

Cochineal 60 grains 

Vanilla ... 60 grains 

Oil of peppermint. 1 drachm 

Alcohol 16 ounces 

Water sufficient to 

make 32 ounces 

Reduce the drugs to coarse powder, 
dissolve the oil of peppermint in the 
alcohol, add equal parts of water, and 
macerate therein the powders for 5 to 6 
days, with frequent agitation; place in 
percolator and percolate until 32 fluid- 
ounces have been obtained. Let stand for 
a week and filter through paper; if neces- 
sary to make it perfectly bright and 
cle "i shake up with some magnesia, 
*&d again filter. 
Saponaceous. — 

^V.--Whjt e castile soap 2 ounces 

Glycerine 2 ounces 

Alcohol 8 ounces 

Water 4 ounces 

Oil peppermint. . . 20 drops 
Oil wmtergrecn. . . 30 drops 
solution of carmine N. F. suffi- 
tv c , Cl ent to color. 
*atw ij the soa F in the alcohol and 
filter.' tile ot ' ier ingredients, and 

'Crystallized car- 

bolic acid 4 parts 

^ucalyptol 1 part 

$f o1 -, 2 parts 

menthol 0 .25 parts 

t. h yttiol o.l part 

fc»^n?H: 100 P arts 

llh cochineal (14 per cent). 
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Jackson's Mouthwash - p rM i 1 
peel, 10 parts; fresh sweet SSL 1 "? °f 
10 parts; angelica ront 1 o\? i g pe . el » 

Tablets for Antiseptic Month Wash — 
Hehotropmc 0.01 part; saccharine 
0.0 part; sahcyhc acid, 0.01 part; 
ho , 1 part; milk sugar, 5 parts. Thes, 
tablets may be dyed green, red, or bhi e 
with chlorophyll, eosme, andind : ~ — 
mine, respectively. 



Depilatories 

Depilatory Cream.— The depilatory 
cream largely used in New York hospi- 
tals for the removal of hair from the skin 
previous to operations: 

I. — Barium sulphide. ... 3 parts 

Starch 1 part 

Water, sufficient quantity. 

The mixed powders are to be mad* 
into a paste with water, and applied in a 
moderately thick layer to the parts to be 
denuded of hair, the excess of the latter 
having been previously trimmed off witl 
a pair of scissors. From time to time « 
small part of the surface should be ex- 
amined, and when it is seen that the 
hair can be removed, the mass sbouh 
be washed off. The barium sulphide 
should be quite fresh. It can be pre; 
pared by making barium sulphate am 
its own weight of charcoal into a pasti 
with linseed oil, rolling the paste into tH€ 
shape of a sausage, and placing it upon 
bright fire to incinerate. When it has 
ceald to burn, and is a white hot mas,, 
remove from the fire, cool, .ndpoW* 

The formula is .given with some ie 
serve, for preparations ff^telt 

when the skin begins to burn. 

II. -B*rinmsn.phide.... » 

Soap S5 p ar ts 

Talc. 35 parts 

Starch. ■ y 

Powder the ?olM» »»J £g' 8 
to a part of tins *S ica t&n, anc 

water, at the ^ ^e"l P p«»« the "ft 
with a camel s-hair penc F freed f 
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DEPILATORIES— DIAMOND TESTS 



skin for « ytagj waf off w^a 

fnVHon with the sponge. 

Q?rontium sulphide is an efficient de- 
pilatory A conVenient form of applying 
Sis as follows: 

III. -Strontium sulphide . 2 parts 

Zinc oxide I P ar » 

Powdered starch ... 3 parts 

Mix well and keep in the dry state un- 
til wanted for use, taking then a sufficient 
quantity, forming into a paste with warm 
water and applying to the surface to be 
deprived of hair. Allow to remain from 
I to 5 minutes, according to the nature 
of the hair and skin; it is not advisable 
to continue the application longer, than 
the last named period. Remove m ail 
cases at once when any caustic action is 
felt. After the removal of the paste, 
scrape the skin gently but firmly with a 
blunt-edged blade (a paper knife, for in- 
stance) until the loosened hair is re- 
moved. Then immediately wash the 
denuded surface well with warm water, 
and apply cold cream or some similar 
emollient as a dressing. 

By weight 

IV. — Alcohol 12 parts 

Collodion 35 parts 

Iodine 0.75 parts 

Essence of turpen- 
tine 1.5. parts 

Castor oil % parts 

Apply with a brush on the affected 
parts for 3 or 4 days in thick coats. 
When the collodion plaster thus formed 
is pulled off, the hairs adhere to its inner 
surface. 

V- — Rosin sticks are intended for the 
removal of hairs and are made from colo- 
phony with an admixture of 10 per cent 
of yellow wax. The sticks are heated 
like a stick of scaling wax until soft or 
semi-liquid (142° F.). and lightly applied 
on the place from which the hair is to be 
removed, and the mass is allowed to cool. 
Ihese rosin sticks are said to give good 
satisfaction. 

DEPRESSION GARDEN (Chemical 
Flowers) : 

■ Put several pieces of soft porous coal 

m a dish or bowl then mix 
6 tablespoonfuls of salt 
6 tablespoonfuls of blueing 
6 tablespoonfuls of water 
1 tahlespoonful of ammonia water 

AfLP?£ r thi , s u ove ^ th e Pieces of coal. 
Atter the coal has been wet with the mix- 
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ture above, drop on a few drops of 
curochrome solution or a few ft ttter ~ 
green or red ink or any vegctabK ° E 
which is used for coloring; dessp^i ye ' 

Shortly after the materials wY^ 
brought together, a coral like C ol!l 
growth soon begins to appear on t? 
pieces of coal, and this growth increasS 
as the days go by. ,c *bes 

To prevent the growth forming on ft 
edges of the bowl or dish, tub on a litti! 
vaseline and the growth will not extend 
beyond the vaseline. Ammonia water 
can be added to the dish every little 
while to produce more growth, of snow 
crystals. 

"The Depression Garden" looks like 
tiny islands in a lake, covered with ver- 
dure and snow. A few twigs of ever- 
green can be stuck on the lumps of coal, 
they will look like tiny trees and the 
effect is improved. 
DIAMOND TESTS: 

See also Gems and Jewelers' For- 
mulas. 

To Distinguish Genuine Diamonds.— 

If characters or marks of any kind aie 
drawn with an aluminum pencil on glass, 
porcelain, or any substance containing 
silex, the marks cannot be erased by 
rubbing, however energetic the friction, 
and even acids will not cause them to dis- 
appear entirely, unless the surface is en- 
tirely freed from greasy matter, which 
can be accomplished by rubbing with 
whiting and passing a moistened doth 
over the surface at the time of writing. 
So, in order to distinguish the true dia- 
mond from the false, it is necessary only 
to wipe the stone carefully and trace a 
line on it with an aluminum pencil, and 
then rub it briskl v with a moistened clotii. 
If the line continues visible, the stone is 
surely false. If, on the contrary, the stone 
is a true diamond, the line will disappear 
without leaving a trace, and without in- 
jury to the stone. . . .t p 

The common test for recognizing the 
diamond is the file, which does not art - 
though it readily attacks 
There arc other stones not a»ectec j 
the file, but they ^MS^i 
color and other effects by which tnc> 
readily distinguished. G„ m( J\ by 

This test should be ™^™f e J* 
others. From the following «w 
can select the most convenient. ^ f fl 

A piece of glass on which the eog . , 
diamond is drawn, will be cut £ ^ 
much pressure; a slight Dltn ^ n ; m ita- 
cient to separate the glass. ^ g w yl 
tion may scratch the glass, t>ui 
not be cut as with the diamond- 
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DIAMOND TESTS— DIGESTIVE POWDERS 



II drop of water is placed upon 
ff* f a diamond and moved about 
t*° faCe Yis of the point of a pin it will 
by 111 its globular form, provided the 
P rese - rlean and dry. If the attempt is 
st °t on "las*, the drop will spread. 
^/ diamond immersed m a glass of 
A be distinctly visible, and will 
T teT clearly through the liquid The 
sbl "V fstone will be confounded with 
iBttl tpr'and will be nearly invisible. 
*B? poking through a diamond with a 
,5 at a black point on a sheet of white 
g a single distinct point will be seen, 
g Si points, or a foggy point will ap- 
oearif the stone is spurious. 
P Hydrofluoric acid dissolves all lmita- 
4 ; n „s but has no effect on true diamonds. 
This' acid is kept in gutta-percha bot- 

'^For an eye practiced in comparisons 
it is not difficult to discern that the facets 
in the cut of a true diamond arc not as 
regular as are those of the imitation; for 
in cutting and polishing the real stone an 
effort is made to preserve the original as 
much as possible, preferring some slight 
irregularities in the planes and edges to 
the loss in the weight, for we all know 
that diamonds are sold by weight. In an 
imitation, however, whether of paste or 
another less valuable stone, there is al- 
ways an abundance of cheap material 
which may be cut away and thereby 
form a perfect-appearing stone. _ 

Take a piece of a fabric, striped red 
and white, and draw the stone to be 
tested over the colors. If it is an imi- 
tation, the colors will be seen through it, 
while a diamond will not allow them to 
be seen. 

A- genuine diamond, rubbed on wood 
or metal, after having been previously 
exposed to the light of the 

^hsch does not occur with imitations. 

Heat the stone to be tested, after giving 
«a coating of borax, and let it fall into 
JJW water. A diamond will undergo 
W -l h ? llf ; % slightest damage; 

s. 

gers to crush 



electric arc, 
in darkness, 



• Glass will be broken in pieces, 
an V n ^ ■ try witn the fing ers to 
tive 10n aEL ^ a S enume diamond be- 
cTfj tWO Coins > ail d you will soon see 



'ereuce. 



tol AMOHD CEMENT: 

see 1 



Adh 



esives, under Jewelers' Ce- 



dents. 

Veterinary Formulas 

S^HEA REMEDIES : 
aee Cholera Remedie; 



m deep-figured dies are vente? to allow 
! 1E iV° ."? a P e ^an the blow S 
struck, it will do much to obtain perfeS 
impressions, and requires only half the 
force that is necessary in unvested dies. 
1ms is not known in many shops anc 
consequently this little air costs much ii 
power and worry. 

POWDERS AND TAB- 



DIGESTIVE 
LETS. 

I, — Sodium bicarbonate. 
Sodium chlorate. . . , 
Calcium carbonate. . 

Pepsin. 5 parts 

Ammonium carbon- 
ate 



S3 parts 
4 parts 
3 parts 



IL 



1 part 

-Sodium bicarbonate. 120 parts 

Sodium chlorate. ... 5 parts 
Sal physiologic (see 

below) 4 parts 

Magnesium carbon- 
ate 10 parts 



III, 



Pepsin, saccharated 

(U. S. P.).. 10 drachms 

Pancreatin 10 drachms 

Diastase 50 drachms 

Acid, lactic 40 drops 

Sugar of milk 40 drachms 

IV.— Pancreatin 3 parts 

Sodium bicarbonate. 15 parts 
Milk sugar 2 parts 

Sal Physiologieum.-The ^m^|g 
this ingredient, the so-called nutritive 
salt (Nahrsals), is as follows: 
Calcium phosphate. 40 
Potassium sulphate. 
Sodium phosphate. . 
Sulphuric, precipita- 
ted ■ 

Sodium chlorate. 
Magnesium phos- 

phate y 

Carlsbad salts, arti- ^ 

10 

Silicic acid <z$ 
Calcium fluoride 



2 

5 
60 



parts 
parts 
parts 

parts 
parts 

parts 



parts 
parts 



Digestive Tablets.— 
Powdered double re- 

fined sngar. . rta 

Subnitrate bismu h ^ 

Saccharated pepsm ^ 

pancreatin g5 p ar ta 

Mucilage ■ ' 30 p ar ta 



Mix a 




G n n d 8 dividei..to S uit»blesi^ 



DIOGEN DEVELOPER — DISINFECTANTS 



DIOGEIT DEVELOPER : 

Sec Photography, 

£>IP FOR BRASS: 

See Plating and Brass. 

PIPS: 

See Metals. 

DIPS FOR CATTLE: 

See Disinfectants and Veterinary For- 
mlas. 

)ISH WASHING: 

See Household Formulas 



Disinfectants 

Disinfecting Fluids. — 

I. — Creosote 40 gallons 

Rosin, powdered.. . 56 pounds 
Caustic soda lye,3S° 

Tw . . 9 gallons 

Boiling water 12 gallons 

Methylated spirit. . 1 gallon 

Black treacle 14 pounds 

Melt the rosin and add the creosote; 
run in the lyes; then add the matter and 
methylated spirit mixed together, and 
add the treacle; boil all till dissolved and 
mix well together, 

II. — Hotwater 120 pounds 

Caustic soda lye, 38° 

B 120 pounds 

Rosin 300 pounds 

Creosote 450 pounds 

Boil together the water, lye, and rosin, 
till dissolved; turn off steam and stir in 
the creosote; keep on steam to nearly 
boiling all the time, but so as not to boil 
over, until thoroughly incorporated. 

IH. — Fresh - made soap 

Chard yellow) .... 7 

Gas tar 21 

Water, with 2 pounds 

soda 21 

^ Dissolve soap (cut in fine 
in the gas tar; then pdd slowly the soda 
and water which has been dissolved. 

IV.— Rosin i 

Caustic soda lye, 18° 

Black tar oil 

Nitro-naphthalene 
dissolved in boil- 
ing water (about 

* gallon) 2 pounds 

Melt the rosin, add the caustic lye; 
then stir ,n the tar oil and add the nit'ro- 
naphthalene. 



pounds 
pounds 

pounds 
shavings) 



cwt. 



16 gallons 
\ gallon 



-Camphor \ 

Carbolic acid (75 
per cent) , , j% 



ounce 
ounces 



Aqua ammonia 10 rlm^u* 

Soft salt water 8 d^hS 



To be diluted when required fo r 



use 



VL— Heavy tar oil ..... ]0 gallon3 
Caustic soda dis- 
solved in 5 gallons 

water 000° 1? 30 pounds 

Mix the soda lyes with the oil, and heat 
the mixture gently with constant stir 
ring; add, when just on the boil, 20 
pounds of refuse fat or tallow and 20 
pounds of soft soap; continue the heat 
until thoroughly saponified, and add 
water gradually to make up 40 gallons. 
Let it settle; then decant the clear liquid! 

Disinfecting Fluids or Weed-Killers.— 
I. — Cold water, 20 gallons; powdered 
rosin, 56 pounds; creosote oil, 40 gallons; 
sulphuric acid, * gallon; caustic soda lye' 
30° B., 0 gallons. 

Heat water and dissolve the rosin; 
then add creosote and boil to a brown 
mass and shut off steam; next run in 
sulphuric acid and then the lyes. 

II. — Water 40 gallons 

Powdered black 

rosin 56 pounds 

Sulphuric acid %\ gallons 

Creosote 10 gallons 

Melted pitch 24 pounds 

Pearlash boiled in 

10 gallons water,. 56 pounds 

Boil water and dissolve rosin and acid; 
then add creosote and boil well again; 
add pitch and run in pearlash solution 
(boiling); then shut off steam. 

III. (White).— Water, 40 _ gallons; 
turpentine, 2 gallons; ammonia, \ gal- 
lon; carbolic crystals, 14 pounds; caustic 
lyes, 2 gallons; white sugar, 60 pounds, 
dissolved in 40 pounds water. 

Heat water to boiling, and add first 
turpentine, next ammonia, and then car- 
bolic crystals. Stir well until thoroughly 
dissolved, and add lyes and sugar solu- 
tion. 



DISINFECTING POWDERS. 



-Sul phate of iron . . . 
Sulphate of zinc. . . 
O a k ba r k , powder. 

Tar 

Oil, 



100 parts 
50 parts 
40 parts 
5 parts 
5 parts 



II.— Mix together chloride of I> m< - a "* 
burnt umber, add water, and set onpJaw , 



DISINFECTANTS 
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plue Sanitary Powder.- 

-Powdered alum.. . . . 2 pounds 
Oil of eucalyptus. . . 12 ounces 
Rectified spa-its of 

j ar o ounces 

Ratified spirit of 

turpentine 2 ounces 

Ultra marine blue 

(common). f ounces 

Common salt 14 pounds 

m a i um with about 8 pounds of salt 
■ Thr^e mortar, gradually add oil of 

U,ralvptu s and s P in " tS ' , tllC , n put "? - llC 
.Hrainarine blue, and lastly remaining 

salt mixing all well, and passing through 
a sieve- 

Carbolic Powder. (Strong).— Slaked 
lime in fine powder, 1 cwt.; carbolic acid, 
f 5 per cent, 2 gallons. 

Color with aniline dye and then pass 
through a moderately fine sieve and put 
into tins or casks and keep air-tight. 

Pink Carbolized Sanitary Powder. — 

Powdered alum 6 ounces 

Powdered green cop- 
peras 5 pounds 

Powdered red lead. . 5 pounds 
Calvert's No. 5 car- 
bolic acid 12* pounds 

Spirit of turpentine. l| pounds 

Calais sand 30 pounds 

Slaked lime. ....... GO pounds 

Mix carbolic acid with turpentine and 
sand, then add the other ingredients, 
lastly the slaked lime and, after mixing, 
pass through a sieve. It is advisable to 
use lime that has been slaked some time. 

DISINFECTANT SOLUTIONS 
FOR HOUSEHOLD USE: 

Camphor Gum 4 ounces 

Alcohol 10 ounces fl. 

Water 10 ounces fl. 

Calcium hypo- 
chlorite 10 ounces 

Oil cloves 2 drams 

Eucalyptol 2 drams 

alPw* ^ lne ca mphor and dissolve in the 
jcohol, then add the euealyptol and oil 
U es ' Tll is solution should be cold. 
cl *lorite S ° 1Ve ' n lt the calcium n >T°~ 

few drops of this fluid on a piece of 
a ™ hung in the room, is enough. 



1 e !i° rarits for Water-Closets.— 

'^-Ferric chloride 4 parts 

Ai nc ^oride 5 parts 

Aluminum chloride. 5 parts 



4 parts 
3 parts 



rose- 
about 



parts 



Calcium chloride. 
Magnesmm chloride! 
Water sufficient to 

make gQ ^ 

mary previously dissolved in 
quarts of alcohol, and filter. 
II. — Sulphuric acid 

* um i n e ! oo 

1 otassium per in an - 

w «f nate 45 parts 

. Water 4,200 parts 

Dissolve the permanganate in the 
water, and add under the acid. This i« 
said to be a most powerful disinfectant* 
deodorizer, and germicide. It shou 
not be used where there are metal trii 
mings. 

Form.aldeh.yde for Disinfecting ' 

Papers, etc.— The property of formL 
dehyde of penetrating all kinds of paper 
even when folded together in severs 
layers, may be utilized for a perfect dis 
infection of books and letters, especially 
at a temperature of 8G° to 122° F. in 
closed room. The degree of penetrs 
lion as well as the disinfecting power 
the formaldehyde depend upen 13 
method of generating the gas. Lett ( 

Jjaper in closed envelopes, are complete 
y disinfected only in 12 hours, lecks 
24 hours at a temperature of 122° 
when 70 cubic centimeters cf form( 
chloral— 17.5 g. of gas— per cubic mete 
of space are used. Books must be stoc 
up m such a manner that the gas c 
enter from the sides. Bacilli of iyphf 
preserve their vitality longer upon i 
sized paper and on filtering paper U 
on other varieties. . . 

There is much difference cf cpmioi 
as to the disinfecting and dcodomir- 
power of formaldehyde when used 
disinfect wooden tierces. While jom« 
have found it to answer 
have cot variable reau ts, or failed oi 
succesi The explanation seems to be 
SatThose who fve obtaincc poor re 
suits have not allowed time tor t ^ 



the 
once 



wrong. The solution is 

tierce! which £ ^latiliaed b 

whereby the aldehyde is 
fore it ba* fa ad tim« to do « d 
th e formal .^^J^^ used 
would carry 



used in 
the steam 



the dis 



being 

get her, tine bl C «" of jhe woot 

hyde more time. 



DISINFECTANTS 



Another point to be remembered in all 
Pas ts of dismfection by Formaldehyde is 
tfaafa mechanical cleansing, must pre- 
cede the action of the antiseptic. If 
S JZ thick deposits of organic mat- 
^ which can be easily dislodged with a 
tubbing brush, they can only be dis- 
infected % the use of large quantxties 
3 formaldehyde used during a long period 
of time. 
General Disinfectants.— 

I. — Alum 10 ounces 

Sodium carbonate. . 10 ounces 
Ammonium chloride % ounces 

Zinc chloride 1 ounce 

Sodium chloride .... 2 ounces 
Hydrochloric acid, quantity suffi- 
cient. 

Water to make 1 gallon. 
Dissolve the alum in one half gallon 
of boiling water, and add the sodium 
carbonate; then add hydrochloric acid 
until the precipitate formed is dissolved. 
Dissolve the other salt in water and add 
to the previous solution. Finally add 
enough water to make the whole measure 
1 gallon, and filter. 

In use, this is diluted with 7 parts of 
water. 

II. — For the Sick Room. — In using 
this ventilate frequently : Guaiac, 10 parts; 
eucalyptol, 8 parts; phenol, 6 parts; men- 
thol, 4 parts; thymol, % parts; oil of 
cloves, 1 part; alcohol of 90 per cent, 
170 parts. 

Atomizer Liquid for Sick Rooms. — 

III.— Eucalyptol 10^ 

Thyme oil 5 

Lemon oil 5 

Lavender oil 5 

Spirit, 90 per cent. . . 110, 

To a pint of water a teaspoonful for 
evaporation. 

Non-Poisonous Sheep Dips. — Paste.— 

L — Creosote (containing 
15 per cent to 20 
per cent of car- 
bolic acid) 2 parts 

Stearine or Yorkshire 

grease 1 part 

Caustic soda lyes, 
specific gravity, 

1340 1 part 

Black rosm, 5 per cent to 10 per 
cent. 

Melt the rosin and add grease and soda 
»yes, and then add creosote cold. 

II.— Creosote i par t 

^rude hard rosin oil 1 part 
Put rosin oil in copper and heat to 



Parts 
by 

weight. 



about £20° F., and add as mud, n 
soda powder, 98 per cent strcn^n, Ustle 
oil will take up. The quantity h' the 
upon the amount of acetic aci 1 M 8 
oil. If too much soda is adnV^ \ tlle 
remain at the bottom. When H, WlU 
oil has taken up the soda add Te^T 
and let it stand. creosote^ 

Odorless Disinfectants. 

I- — Ferric chloride 4 parts 

Zinc chloride 5 part' 

Aluminum chloride. 5 parts 
Calcium chloride ... 4 p arts 
Manganese chloride 3 parts 

Water 69 parts 

If desired, 10 grains thymol and % 
fluidrachms oil of rosemary, previously 
dissolved in about 12 fluidrachms of al- 
cohol, may be added to each gallon. 

II.— Alum 10 parts 

Sodium carbonate . . 10 parts 
Ammonium chloride 2 parts 
Sodium chloride. ... 2 parts 

Zinc chloride 1 part 

Hydrochloric acid, sufficient. 
Water 100 parts 

Dissolve the alum in about 50 parts 
boiling water and add the sodium car- 
bonate. The resulting precipitate of 
aluminum hydrate dissolve with the aid 
of just sufficient hydrochloric acid, and 
add the other ingredients previously dis- 
solved in the remainder of the water. 

III. — Mercuric chloride. . . 1 part 
Cupric sulphate .... 10 parts 

Zinc sulphate 50 parts 

Sodium chloride 65 parts 

Water to make 1,000 parts. 
Paris Salts.— The disinfectant known 

by this name is a mixture made from the 

following recipe: 

/<mc sul phate 49 parts 

Ammonia alum 49 parts 

Potash permanga- 
nate I P art 

Lime 1 P art 

The ingredients are fused together, 

mixed with a little calcium chloriae, 

and perfumed with thymol. 

Piatt's Chlorides.— 

I. — Aluminum sulphate. 6 ounces 

Zinc chloride. H olin g 

Sodium chloride. ... ® ° un „ na 
Calcium chloride. .. 8 oun .f S 
Water enough to make 2 pm ls - 

II. — A more elaborate formula for * 
preparation said to resemble the pr°P 
tary article is as follows: 



DISINFECTANTS — DOSES 



ounces 
ounces 
ounce 

ice 
1 i ounces 
| ounce 
16 ounces 
]G ounces 



7inc, in strips 4> 

fead carbonate...- % 

Sagnesiu- carbon- ^ ^ 

A lumin'umhydratc. 
potassium hydrate. 
Hydrochloric acid . 

Water . - ■ ■ 

Whiting, enough 

„, r _ i-Ue ?J inc m the acid; then add 
DlS f <n Its s nglv in the order named, 
the - 0th ^, 1 di scflve before the next is 
l^ng e«* aU ape disso l V ed add the 
3 , ? to the solution, and after a couple 
M oi. is add a little whiting to neutralize 
It e" ess of acid; then filter 
B % nc chloride ranks very low among 
disiXctants, and the use of such solu- 
S as these, by giving a false sense of 
curityfrom disease germs, may be the 
SSu of spreading rather than of check- 
ing the spread of sickness. 

Disinfecting Coating.— Carbolic acid, 
2 parts; manganese, 3 parts; calcium 
chloride, 2 parts; china clay, 10 parts; 
infusorial earth, 4 parts ; dextrin, 2 
parts ; and water, 10 parts. 

DISTEMPER IN CATTLE: 

See Veterinary Formulas. 

DOG "NUISANCE": 

A solution made by dissolving lVg tea- 
spoonfuls of "black leaf 40" in a gallon 
of water and sprayed on bushes and 
trees is a simple method of preventing 
dogs from detroying small evergreens 
and shrubs. 

DOG- BISCUIT, 

The waste portions of meat and tallow, 
including the skin and fiber, have for 
years been imported from South Ameri- 
can tallow factories in the form of blocks, 
f S } of ^ e do S bread consists principally 
. * nese remnants, chopped and mixed 
rj Jour. They contain a good deal of 
tm nhrous tissue, and a large percent- 
saH ° J l**' hui are Peking in nutritive 
do \ must be added to make good 
°8 bread, just as in the case of the meat 
fa* I ? lacIe from tne waste of meat ex- 
mal, • ories - T he flesh of dead ani- 
Wu not nsed by any reputable mann- 
«ark r f' for reason that it gives a 
atlt j° to fc h e dough, has an unpleas- 
^Oidriu' ^ not properly sterilized 
diet ln iurious to dogs as a steady 

a »^ e *ui flour ' c °ntaining as little bran 
o c Kj- e > 13 generally used, oats, rye, 
uaian meal being only mixed in to 
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flour would gW' e a"io^ e ur eSS "u? 7 . e 
dries slowly £j th \ S^ld^ 

after baking & 1 SP T al pr ° Cess ° f ^Eg 
alter baking, else thev wonlrl n, n uiJ 



™™i "fv? g S else J they Woula m °ld a 
spoil. Dog bread must b 

good wheat flour, of 



)e made from 



o--- ""Y"* ui a medium sort 

mixed with 15 or 16 per cent of sw ?et dry 
chopped meat, Well baked and dried like 
pilot bread or crackers. This is the rule 
for all the standard dog bread on the 
market. there are admixtures which 
affect more or less its nutritive value, 
such as salt, vegetables, chopped bones, 
or bone meal, phosphate of lime, and 
other nutritive salts. In preparing th< 
dough and in baking, care must be takei 
to keep it light and porous. 

DOG DISEASES AND THEIR REME- 
^ DIES: 

See Veterinary Formulas. 

DOG SOAP: 

See Soap. 

DONARITE: 

See Explosives. 

DOORS, TO CLEAN: 

See Cleaning Preparations and 
ods. 

DOSES FOR ADULTS AND CHILDREI 

The usual method pursued by mec 
men in calculating the doses of medicu 
for children is to average the dose 
proportion to their approximate weig 
or to figure out a dose upon the assumi 
tion thlt at 12 years of age half of a 
adult dose will he, about nght ^ict 
fated on this basis the doses for th< 
under 12 will be in direct Proportion 

or A of an adult dose. ^ tne £ " 
M ylars old it should get * £™ 
dividing 2, or + of an adult ; dose. £ 
of 3 yeaxs should f^ ^se A chn 
dividing 3, or * of an adtu ^ 
of 4 should get 4jl« s l 
4,oriofanadu tdo 5 e adllIts var 3 



A/ both cha^^^e 
materially in whe ° ° xima te we.gt 
the calculation by a .ppro Taking t 
If the more accurate^ way^ lfi<) ... 



ght 



weight of the average h tevt 

theS a boy, ™J'°f y 75 pounds^ 
the age, *f of an adult d < 



DOSE TABLE— DYES 



. „ij be double that of the aver- 
fcssue, should bed o ^ mere 

SoftieM condition of the 

tnHv such a calculation would be entire- 
body, sucn a the ca i culatl0n 

to SS as nearly a, possible to the 
amount °f dilution the dose undergoes m 
K blood or in the intestinal contents of 
the patient. Each volume of blood shou d 
riefve exactly the same dose in order to 
give the same results, other conditions 
being equal. 

OOSE TABLE FOR VETERINARY 
PURPOSES : 
See Veterinary Formulas. 

DRAWINGS, PRESERVATION OF. 

Working designs and sketches are eas- 
ily soiled and rendered unsuitable for 
further use. This can be easdy avoided 
by coating them with collodion, to which 
24 per cent of stean'ne from a good stearine 
candle has been added. Lay the drawing 
on a glass plate or a board, and pour on 
the collodion, as the photographer treats 
his plates. After 10 or 20 minutes the 
design will be dry and perfectly white, 
possessing a dull luster, and being so well 
protected that it may be washed off with 
water without fear of spoiling it. 

DOUCHE POWDER FOR 
WOMEN: 

Lysol 12 drops 

Menthol 12 grains 

Boric acid i ounce 

Powdered potassium 

permanganate 12 grains 

Sodium bicarbonate, 
a quantity sufficient 

to make 6 ounces 

Powder the menthol and mix all in- 
gredients well together. Use two ounces 
of above powder to a quart of water. 

DUTCH CLEANER: 

Infusorial earth 
Soda ash 

Equal parts of both, mixed together. 

DUST LAYING POWDER- 

^ dusL • 36 ounces 

S flt ,, t( ,, V ■ • : 4 ounces 

Saturated solution of 

magnesium chloride 72 ounces 

Mix, heat and grind to powder. 

dus clo?!!7 enters AND 

See Household Formulas. 



Dyes 



In accordance with the 
of dyers, many of the follow?^* 1 ? 11 * 
describe dyes for large Q Uan 8 t :f- ec, P* 
goods, but to make them eqK , & 
for the use of private faSe/^N 
usually given in even quantities «5i* e 
it is an easy matter to ascertain th 1 
thy of materials required for dvein C|U L an " 
once the weight of the goodfis L e * 
the quantity of materials used beiS?' 

Employ soft water for all dyeing Mr 
poses, if it can be procured, using 4*5? 
Ions water to 1 pound of goods; f or l a S£ 
quantities a little less water will do d 
all the implements used in dyeing be ken 
perfectly clean. Prepare the goods bv 
scouring well with soap and water wash" 
mg out the soap well, and dipping in warm 
water, before immersion in the dye or 
mordant. Goods should he well aired, 
rinsed, and properly hun^ up after dye- 
ing. Silks and fine goods should be ten- 
derly handled, otherwise injury to the 
fabric will result. 

Aniline Black. — Water, 20 to 30 parts; 
chlorate of potassa, 1 part; sal ammo- 
niac, 1 part; chloride of copper, 1 part; 
aniline and hydrochloric acid, each 1 part, 
previously mixed together. It is essen- 
tial that the preparation should be acid, 
and the more acid it is the more rapid 
will be the production of the blacks; ii 
too much so, it may injure the fabric. 
The fabric or yarn is dried in agnng 
rooms at a low temperature for 24 hours, 
and washed afterwards. 

Black on Cotton.— For 40 pounds 
goods, use sumac, 30 pounds; boil J ot an 
hour; let the goods steep overnight, anci 
immerse them in Iimewater, 40 minutes, 
remove, and allow them to drip f ot an 
hour; add copperas, 4 pounds, to thesurnai. 
liquor, and dip 1 hour more; next wons 
them through Iimewater for 20 smites, 
then make a new dye of l«g w0 /7 th€ 
pounds, boil 2* hours, and enter ^ 



e 

te of 



goods 3 hours; then add bichromate .J 
potash, 1 pound, to the new dye, ana r 
1 hour more. Work in clean cold w»te 
and dry out of the sun. 

Black Straw Hat Varnish. U- 
cohol, 4 ounces; pulverized Dia«£ an(J 
ing wax, 1 ounce. Place m a pn - Tlio g 
put the phial into a warm Pjfgr ffBX is 
or shaking occasionally until before 
dissolved. Apply it when warm § 
the fire or in the sun. •*■ 
beautiful gloss. 



■ 
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Black for Wool. — For 40 
W? m lf (roods, use blue vitriol S 
pound 5 ° ■ s short time, then dip the 
&> utlds; fabric | of an hour, airing f re- 
tool or Id T . lke ou t the goods, and make 
fluent.., wwood, 24 pounds; boil \ 
t dy e 1 0 f an hour, air the goods, and 
t^T^n hour longer; then wash in 
<Jip * 0 soa p S uds. A good fast color. 



strong 



3 pounds of wool, take bichromate 
For ?fh 1 pound, 4 ounces; ground 
° f Pf^ '^Tipes: boil together and put 



on Wool, for Mixtures. — 



'„,] 15 ounces; _ 
S$U fabric, stirring well, 
Sain in the dye 5 hours, 
rinse s 



and let it re- 
Take it out, 



liffbtlv in dean water, then make a 
"«"rTve into which put logwood, H 
"'Ids Boil 11 hours, adding cbam- 
fr Ive 5 pints. Let the fabric remain 
in all night, and wash out in clean water. 

Bismarck Brown.— Mix together 1 
nound Bismarck, 5 gallons water, and 
f pound sulphuric acid. This paste 
dissolves easily in hot water and may be 
used directly for dyeing. A liquid dye 
may be prepared by making the bulk 01 
the above mixture to 2 gallons with alco- 
hol. To dye, sour with sulphuric acid; 
add a quantity of sulphate of soda, im- 
merse liie wool, and add the color by 
small portions, keeping the temperature 
under 212° F. Very interesting shades 
maybe developed by combining the color 
with indigo paste or picric acid. 



alu 



26, 



amaranth tmt. A cinnamon tint is ob- 

dant of alum, 
bath of fustic, 



tained by first givin g T m Trdan7of aC 
next a madder 'bath, then a bath D f 2 

Idled 3 6 gteen C ° Pperas h ""2S 



Chestnut Brown for Straw Bonnets. — 

Pot 25 bats, use ground sanders, 
pounds; ground curcuma, £ pounds; 
powdered gallnuts or sumac, § pound; 
rasped logwood, tH> pound. Boil to- 
gether with the hats in a large kettle (so 
as not to crowd), for 2 hours, then with- 
draw the hats, rinse, and let them re- 
over night in a bath of nitrate of 
* "e., when they are washed. A darker 
b ""0Tvnmay be obtained by increasing the 
quantity of sanders. To give the hats 

IE ,** 1 luster * the y are brushed with 
Crush of couchgrass, when dry. 

^^mon or Brown for Cotton, and 
bom T B tne goods as much color, 
to « t solution °f blue vitriol, 2 ounces, 
in J ■ * 1 gallon, as they will take up 
tC, W 15 minutes; then turn them 
1 mewater - This will make a 
WEk - sky blue of much durability. 
"W n ( d next be mn through a 
to ^ater°i P ™ ssiate of P°tash, 1 ounce, 

ij n D ye tor Cotton or Linen.— Give 
eci; s a mixed mordant o£ acetate of 



Brown for Silk.._Dl M ol TC anoatto, 
1 pound; pearlash, 4 pounds, in boiline 
water, and pass the silk through it for 1 
hours; then take it out, squeeze well 
and dry. Next give it a mordant of 
alum, and pass through a bath of bra- 
zil wood, and afterwards through a bath 
of logwood, to which a little green cop- 
peras has been added; wring it out and 
dry; afterwards rinse well. 

Brown Dye for Wool— This may b 
induced by a decoction of oak bark, with 
variety of shade according to the quan- 
tity employed. If the goods be fir 
passed through a mordant of alum the 
color will be brightened. 

Brown for Cotton. — Catechu or ter 
japonica gives cotton a brown color 
blue vitriol turns it to the bronze; green 
copperas darkens it, when applied as a 
mordant and the stuff is boiled in the 
bath. Acetate of alumina as a mordant 
brightens it. The French color Car- 
melite is given with catechu, 1 pound; 
verdigris, 4 ounces; and sal ammoniac, 
5 ounces. 

Dark Snuff Brown for Wool.— For 5 
pounds of goods, take camwood 1 
pounds, boil for 20 minutes then dip tb 
ods for f of an hour; take them ou 
and add to the dye, fustic, _W poujd^ 



a ari d acetate of iron, and then 



Td add to ttedye. fustic » pouud 
boil IB minutes, apd dig the good 



an 



hourrthen add blue *««W»™£3 



conneras, £ pounds, 8 ounces ; — r „ . . 
Jnutes. Add more copperas if the 
shade is required darker. 

Brown for Wool and 
or decoction of walnut P^^tight- 



and silk a brown 
ened by alum 



m 

sugar 



PouLTrreddish brown 

Alkali Blue and JoSSn. 

Dissolve 1 P° un * °!K **** * v SIDa11 
-a water, and adC 
to the dye bath 



tions 



, e 1 P OUKU ," A j j this bv small por- 
boiling water a nd add th.s by ^ 
S the dye bath, wn fabr?c 
rendered alkaline by fa orax. 
should be well ffOfke fl The t em- 

each addition of the co,O nde p 
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and pass through a bath containing 
sulphuric acid- 

Aniline Blue.-To 100 pounds of fabric, 
HislolST U Pounds aniline blue m 3 
*„„JhotLJbhoJ strain f - ugh a filter 
»nd add it to a bath of 130 • > a,so ™ 
Sounds Glauber's salts, and 5 pounds 
l^Sc acid. Immerse the goods and 
handle them well for 20 minutes. Next 
heat slowly to 200° F.; then add 5 
SoSnds sulphuric acid diluted with water. 
Ltthe whole boil 20 minutes longer; 
then rinse and dry. If the aniline be 
added in 2 or 3 proportions during the 
process of coloring, it will facilitate the 
evenness of the color. 

Blue on Cotton.— For 40 pounds of 
goods, uae copperas, 2 pounds; boil and 
dip 20 minutes; dip in soapsuds, and 
return to the dye 3 or 4 times; then 
make a new bath with prussiate of pot- 
ash, \ pound; oil of vitriol, 1\ pints; 
boil $ hour, rinse out and dry. 

Sky Blue on Cotton. — For 60 pounds 
of goods, hlue vitriol, 5 pounds. Boil a 
short time, then enter the goods, dip 3 
hours, and transfer to a bath of strong 
limewater. A fine brown color will be 
imparted to the goods if they are then 
put through a solution of prussiate of 
potash. 

Blue Dye for Hosiery. — One hundred 
pounds of wool are colored with 4 pounds 
Guatemala or 3 pounds Bengal indigo, 
in the soda or wood vat. Then boil in 
a kettle a few minutes, 5 pounds of cud- 
bear or 8 pounds of archil paste; add 1 
pound of soda, or, better, 1 pail of urine; 
then cool the dye to about 170° F. and 
enter the wool. Handle well for about 
20 minutes, then take it out, cool, rinse, 
and dry. It makes no difference 
whether the cudbear is put in before or 
after the indigo. Three ounces of ani- 
line purple dissolved in alcohol, i pint, 
can be used instead of the cudbear. 
Wood spirit is cheaper than alcohol, and 
is much used by dyers for the purpose of 
'dissolving aniline colors. It produces a 
very pretty shade, but should never be 
used on mixed goods which have to be 
bleached. 

fo D fV^? lue £ ye — This d 7 e is suitable 
„f X t i ts - and las tings. Boil 1 00 pounds 
of the f abric for 1* hours in a solution of 
Snn?* S P° unds '> tartar, 4 pounds; mor- 
aant 6 pounds; extract of indigo, 6 
pound cool as usual. Boil inVesh 
in ?L J° m S J° 10 - P ° unds of ^gwood, 

o 170* ST 0t £ e T is u e ' then COQl dye 
to 170 F. Reel the Eabric quickly at 



first, then let it boil strong t nr , , 
This is a very good imitation of Mr- 
blue. Ul ^uigo 



Saxon Blue.— For 100 pound, t\i 
■ comb yarn, use alum m n et 
cream of tartar, 3 pounds- Tr,Ji? Uruls ; 
pounds; extract of indigo,% p^!' 2 



puimus; exLracr oi indigo, 3 pound* ' 
carmine, 1 pound, makes a hetu, ; 0r 
When all is dissolved, cool the L 
180° F.; enter and ffl^J^ 
first then let the fabric boil Thol * 



Zephyr worsted yarn ought to be p 
pared, first by hoihng it in a soh] |f 
of alum and sulphuric acid; the indi eo 



10U 



Logwood and Indigo Blue.— For it 
pounds of cloth. Color the cloth first by 
one or two dips in the vat of indigo blue 
and rinse it well, and then boil it in { 
solution of 20 pounds of alum, 2 pound 
of half-refined tartar, and 5 pounds o. 
mordant, for 2 hours ; finally take it out anc 
cool. In fresh water boil 10 pounds o: 
good logwood for half an hour in a bas 
or otherwise; cool off to 170° F. befon 
entering. Handle well over a reel, let it 
boil for half an hour; then take it out, 
cool and rinse. This is a very firm 
blue. 

Blue Purple for Silk. — For 40 pounds 
of goods, take bichromate of potash, 8 
ounces; alum, 1 pound; dissolve all and 
bring the water to a boil, and put in the 
goods; boil 1 hour. Then empty the 
dye, and make a new dye with logwood, 
8 pounds, or extract of logwood, 1 pound 
4 ounces, and boil in this 1 hour longer. 
Grade the color by using more or less 
logwood, as dark or light color is wanted. 

Blue Purple for Wool.— One hundred 
pounds of wool are first dipped in ue 
&ue vat to a light shade, then boiled in 
a solution of 15 pounds of alum ana J 
pounds of half- refined tartar, tor S 
tours, the wool taken out, cooled ana 
let stand 24 hours. Then boll in .W\ 
water 8 pounds of powdered cociirn^ 
for a few minutes, cool the Jcetw> 
F. Handle the prepared wool 
for 1 hour, when it is ready to cooi 
and dry. By coloring first wiw ^ 
neal, as aforesaid, and , fill,slll V"hlia, so 
blue vat, the fast purple or a* 
much admired in German broa ^ 
will be produced. Tw »« ds mU 
be used m this color. 

To Make Extract of Iadi f° ti f into 
Take of vitriol, 3 pounds, ant - s{ 
finely pulverized indigo, 8 f» r; th 
ring briskly for the first half kou 
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and stir 4 or 5 times daily 
cover «P' ,J s< Add a little pulverized 
or a it up, and keep adding at 

ct a& S l it foams; it will neutralize the 
fiS l^eep it closely corked. 

fl 7 ht silver Drab. -For 50 pounds of 
l f ,sc ogwood, * pound; alum, about 
^ 00d ime f quantity; boil well, enter the 
tbe sfti»e q thgm for a bour . Grade 
goods, ana desire( J shade by using 

rRAY DYES : 
G SUtte Dye for 



^ttVacupfufof logwood Ha, 
* »v strong, and a piece of pear ash 
f" f ? U ; take gray-colored goods 
S3 lldle a little in this liquid and it is 
finished If too much logwood is used, 
the color will be too dark. 

Slate for Straw Hats.— First, soak in 
rather strong warm suds for 15 minutes 
to remove sizing or stiffening; then rinse 
in warm water to get out the soap 
Scald cudbear, 1 ounce, m sufficient 
water to cover the hat; work it m this 
dye at 180° F., until a light purple is 
obtained. Have a vessel of cold water, 
blued with the extract of indigo, \ ounce, 
and work or stir the bonnet m this until 
the tint pleases. Dry, then rinse out 
with cold water, and dry again in the 
shade. If the purple is too deep in shade 
the final slate will be too dark. 

Silver Gray for Straw.— For 35 hats, 
select the whitest hats and soften them 
in a bath of crystallized soda to which 
some clean limewater has been added. 
Boil for 2 hours in a large vessel, using 
for a bath a decoction of the follow- 
ing: Alum, 4 pounds; tartaric acid, \ 
Pound; some ammoniacal cochineal, 
a-nd carmine of indigo. A little sulphuric 
acid may be necessary in order to neu- 
ptoe the alkali of the cochineal dye. If 
I t r^'^ntioned ingredients are used, 
it v -K ats rem »m for an hour longer in 



of warm 



water and 
uor, 
the 



-- j- LLLciiLi njr tin ii u ui lunger m 
e boiling bath, then rinse in slightly 
acidulated water. 

Dark Steel.— Mix black and white 
*>ol ' together in the proportion of 50 
Pounds of black wool to 7% pounds of 
Wrfk lar S e or small quantities, 

JnllB , sam e proportion, mixing care- 
Il % and thoroughly. 

0l ^ U ^ e Gr een for Silk.— Iodine green 
^ater -P green dissolves easily in warm 
disani j or a liquid dye 1 pound may be 
U8st >lved m 1 gallon alcohol, and mixed 



Aniline Green for Wool. -Prepare Mo 
baths, one containing the di sso fved dye 
and a quantity of carbonate of soda or 
borax. In this the wool is placed? and 
tne temperature raised to 212° p a. 
grayish green is produced, which must 
be brightened" and fixed in a second bath 
of water 100° F., to which some acetic 
acid has been added. Cotton requires 
preparation by sumac. 

Green for Cotton.— For 40 pounds of 
goods, use fustic, 10 pounds; blue vitriol, 
10 ounces; soft soap, 2^ quarts; and log- 
wood chips, 1 pound 4 ounces. Soak 
the logwood overnight in a brass vessel, 
and put it on the fire in the morning, 
adding the other ingredients. When 
quite hot it is ready for dyeing; enter the 
goods at once, and handle well. Differ- 
ent shades may be obtained by letting 
part of the goods remain longer in the 
dye. 

Green for Silk. — Boil green ebony in 
water, and let it settle. Take the clear 
liquor as hot as the hands can bear, and 
handle the goods in it until of a bright 
yellow. Take water and put in a little 
sulphate of indigo; handle goods in this 
till of the shade desired. The ebony may 
previously be boiled in a bag to prevent 
ft from sticking to the silk. 

Green for Wool and Silk. -Take equal 
quantities of yellow oak and hickory 
bark, make a strong yellow bath by 
boiling, and shade to the desired tint by 
adding a small quantity of extract of 

chips and add extract of md^ ^ ^ 
quantities at a time, uu* 
satisfactory. 

PURPLE ^ ™^^dd*> 
Aniline Violet and Purple. ^ 

the bath by su phunc ac d ^ 

phate of soda : bog t ul2 c F 

render the shade ^«J ade { 0 10 pounds 
To eive a fair middle s u , j equa l to 
oY^ool, a quantity of * ft£ v mW 

^ SUlph ~ 40 pounds of goods, use 



Purple. 
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alum, 3 pounds; muriate of tin, 4 tea- 
cups; pulverized cochineal, 1 pound; 
cream of tartar, 2 pounds. Boil the 
alum, tin, and cream* of tartar for £0 
minutes, add the cochineal and boil 5 
minutes; immerse the goods 2 hours; re- 
move and enter them in a new dye com- 
posed of brazil wood, 8 pounds; log- 
wood, 7 pounds; alum, 4 pounds, and 
muriate of tin, 8 cupfuls, adding a little 
extract of indigo. 

Purple for Cotton. — Get up a tub of 
hot logwood liquor, enter 3 pieces, give 
them 5 ends, and hedge out. Enter 
them in a clean alum tub, give them 5 
ends, and hedge out. Get up_ another 
tub of logwood liquor, enter, give them 
5 ends, and hedge out; renew the alum 
tub, give 5 ends in that, and finish. 

Purple for Silk.— For 10 pounds of 
goods, enter the goods in a blue dye bath, 
and secure a light-blue color, dry, and 
dip in a warm solution containing alum, 
2| pounds. Should a deeper color be 
required, add a little extract of indigo. 

Solferino and Magenta for "Woolen, 
Silk, or Cotton. — For 1 pound of woolen 
goods, magenta shade, 90 grains, apothe- 
caries' weight, of aniline red, will be re- 
quired. Dissolve in a little warm alco- 
hol, using, say, G fluidounces, or about 6 

Sills alcohol per ounce of aniline. Many 
yers use wood spirits because of its 
cheapness. For a solferino shade, use 
64 grains aniline red, and dissolve in 4 
ounces alcohol, to each 1 pound of goods. 
^Cold water, 1 quart, will dissolve these 
'small quantities of aniline red, but the 
cleanest and quickest way will be found 
by using the alcohol, or wood spirits. 
Clean the cloth and goods by steeping 
at a gentle heat in weak soapsuds, rinse 
in several masses of clean water and lay 
aside moist. The alcoholic solution of 
aniline is to be added from time to time 
to the warm or hot dye bath, till the color 
on the goods is of the desired shade, 
■the goods are to be removed from the 
ave bath before each addition of the 
alcoholic solution, and the bath is to be 
well stirred before the goods are re- 
turned. The alcoholic solution should 
be brst dropped into a little water, and 
wen mixed and the mixture should then 
be strained into the dye bath. If the 
fZZ l L n ? 1 dark cn °i'ffh after working 
2 30 mi ^tes, repeat the re- 

moval ot the Roods from the bath, and 
the addjt.on of the solution, and the re- 

SSh of lhe eoods from 15 to 3 o 
mov^r ,°r until su ited, then re- 

move from the bath and rinse in several 



masses of clean water, and drv in *v 
shade. Use about 4 gallons w-th r* 
dye bath for 1 pound of goods; l es J 
for larger quantities. ' Ss Wat « 

Violet for Silk or Wool.-A good vi 0 l et 
dye may be given by passing the ff „«j 
first through a solution of verdigris tk 
through a decoction of logwood 2 
lastly through alum water. A fast'viX* 
may be given by dyeing the goods crim 
son with cochineal, without a l um 0 - 
tartar, and after rinsing passing them 
through the indigo vat. Linens or cot 
tons are first galled with 18 per cent of 
gallnuts, next passed through a mordant 
of alum, iron liquor, and sulphate of 
copper, working them well, then worked 
in a madder bath made with an equal 
weight of root, and lastly brightened 
with soap or soda. 

Violet for Straw Bonnets.— Take alum 
4 pounds; tartaric acid, 1 pound; chlor- 
ide of tin, 1 pound. Dissolve and boil, 
allowing the hats to remain in the boiling 
solution 2 hours; then add enough decoc- 
tion of logwood, carmine, and indigo to 
induce the desired shade, and rinse finally 
in water in which some alum has been dis- 
solved. 

Wine Color. — For 50 pounds of goods, 
use camwood, 10 pounds, and boil 20 
minutes; dip the goods A hour, boil again, 
and dip 40 minutes; then darken with 
blue vitriol, 15 ounces, and 5 pounds of 
copperas. 

Lilac for Silk. — For 5 pounds of silk, 
use archil, 7i pounds, and mix well 
with the liquor. Make it boil { hour, 
and dip the silk quickly; then let it cool, 
and wash in river water. A fine half 
violet, or lilac, more or less full, will be 
obtained. 

RED, CRIMSON, AM) PINK DYES: 

Aniline Red.— Inclose the aniline m 
a small muslin bag. Have a kettle (tin 
or brass ) tilled with moderately 'not 
water and rub the substance out ^ 
immerse the goods to be colored, ana J" 
a short time they are done. It in JP[°_\~ 
the color to wring the goods out oi : stroi K 
soapsuds before putting them m tliea.t ■ 
This is a permanent color on vroci 
silk. 

Red Madder.— To 100 pounds of fcbnflj 
use 20 pounds of alum, 5 pounds oi 
tar, and 5 pounds of muriate oi 
When these are dissolved, cnte 
goods and let them boil for 2 hours, i 
take out, let cool, and lay ° v , ' o0 d 
Into freah water, stir 75 pounds oi g 
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and enter the fabric at 120° P. 
"f ... t„ onn° R. in the course 



m^f^'^upto 200° F. in the course 
and u* n h Handle well to secure even- 
«f*^ b ei rinse and dry. 

f 



I 'a fnr Wool.— For 40 pounds o 
F ,?f make a tolerably thick paste o ; 
and sulphuric acid, and allow it 
lac d>« Ynr a day Then take tartar, 4 
to stand j y n0Ti % pounds 8 ounces, 
P°3 n 3 pounds of the paste; make a hot 
f ,h with sufficient water, and enter 
floods for § hour; afterwards care- 
fily rinse and dry. 

Crimson for Silk.— For 1 pound 0 f 
.oodTuse alum, 3 ounces; dip. at hand 
Kt i hoar- take out and dram while 
Sin* a new dye, by boiling for 10 
£5£. cochineal, 3 ounces; bruised 
Stalls, 2 ounces; and cream of tartar, 
Jounce, in 1 pail of water. When a 
Me cool begin to dip, raising the heat 
to a boil, continuing to dip 1 hour. 
Wash and dry. 

Aniline Scarlet.— For every 40 pounds 
of goods, dissolve 5 pounds white vitriol 
(sulphate of zinc) at 180° F., place the 
goods in this bath for 10 minutes, then 
add the color, prepared by boiling fora 
few minutes, 1 pound aniline scarlet in 
3 gallons water, stirring the same con- 
tinually. This solution has to be fil- 
tered before being added to the bath. 
The goods remain in the latter for 15 
minutes, when they have become 
browned and must be boiled for another 
half hour in the same bath after the so- 
lution of sal ammoniac. The more of 
this is added the deeper will be the shade. 



Scarlet with Cochineal. — For 50 pounds 
of wool, yarn, or cloth, use cream of tar- 
tar, 1 pound 9 ounces; cochineal, pul- 
verized, 12i ounces; muriate of tin or 
scarlet spirit, 8 pounds. After boiling 
the dye, enter the goods, work them well 
ior 15 minutes, then boil them \\ hours, 
slowly agitating the goods while boiling, 
Vast i n clean water, and dry out of the 
sun. J 

Scarlet vrith Lac Dye. — For 100 
P°unds of flannel or yarn, take 25 
P°unda oF ground lac dye, 15 pounds of 
.^net spirit (made as per directions be- 
.° w ), 5 pounds of tartar, 1 pound of flav- 
crv ? r , aCCOrtnng to shade, 1 pound of tin 
all f 5 P oun ds of muriatic acid. Boil 
170=1 5 minutes, then cool the dye to 
ii y «. Enter the goods, and handle 
an!? 1 .^ckly at first. Let boil 1 hour, 
an, ri r s c while yet hot, before the gum 
staL lmpmHies harden. This color 
"^os scoimns with soap better than 



cochineal scarlet. A small quantity of 

the P gX? bC add6d t0 * ssolv « 

Muriate of Tin or Scarlet Spirit. - 
±ake 10 pounds muriatic acid, 22° Be ■ 
1 pound feathered tin, and water, 1 
pounds. The acid should be put in a 
stoneware pot, and the tin added, and 
allowed to dissolve. The mixture should 
be kept a few days before using. The 
tin is feathered or granulated by melting 
in a suitable vessel, and pouring it from 
a height of about 5 feet into a pailful of 
water. This is a most powerful agent 
in certain colors, such as scarlets, or- 
anges, pinks, etc. 

Pink for Cotton. — For 40 pounds of 
goods, use redwood, 20 pounds; muriate 
of tin, 9^ pounds. Boil the redwood 1 
hour, turn off into a large vessel, add the 
muriate of tin, and put in the goods. 
Let it stand 5 or 10 minutes, and a good 
fast pink will be produced. 

Pink for Wool. — For CO pounds of 
goods, take alum, 5 pounds 12 ounces; 
boil and immerse the goods 50 minutes; 
then add to the dye cochineal well pul- 
verized, 1 pound, 4 ounces; cream of 
tartar, 5 pounds; boil and enter the goods 
while boiling, until the color is satisfac- 
tory. 

YELLOW, ORANGE, AND BRONZE 

DYES: 

Aniline Yellow.— This color is slightly 
soluble in water, and for dyers use may 
be used directly for the preparation of 
the bath dye, but is best used by dis- 
solving 1 pound of dye in 2 gallon, alco- 
hol Temperature of bath should be 
under 200 F. The color is much im- 
proved and brightened by a trace of sub 
phuric acid. 

Yellow for Cotton. -For 40 pounds 
xenow iux , „ pounds s 

goods, use sugar of lead, J P a 
ounces; dip.the goods 2 I ours m % 
new dye with bichro^te ot P ^ 

peat the operation. 

* cj«r —For 10 pounds ot 
Yellow for S^^/n ounces; alum, 
goods, use sugar of lead 7^ou ^ ^ 

% pounds. . ^f^u^^remove them, 
them remain 12 *°^' dye with fustic, 
dra in, ^^m^ until the color 



10 pou 
suits. 



qu 
the 
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may be ust_ 

better color is induced by it. 

H —For 40 pounds of goods, use 
sugar of lead, 2 pounds, and boil U 
minutes. When a little cool, enter the 
goods, and dip for 2 hours, wring them 
out, make a fresh dye with bichromate 
of potash, 4 pounds; madder, 1 pound, 
and immerse until the desired color is 
secured. The shade may be varied by 
dipping in limewater. 

Bronze. — Sulphate or muriate of man- 
ganese dissolved in water with a little 
tartaric acid imparts a beautiful bronze 
tint. The stuff after being put through 
the solution must be turned through a 
weak lye of potash, and afterwards 
through another of chloride of lime, to 
brighten and fix it. 

Prussiate of copper gives a bronze or 
yellowish-brown color to silk. The piece 
well mordanted with blue vitriol may be 
passed through a solution of prussiate of 
potash. 

Mulberry for Silk. — For 6 pounds of 
silk, use alum, 1 pound 4 ounces; dip 50 
minutes, wash out, and make a dye with 
brazil wood, 5 ounces, and logwood, 1J 
ounces, bv boiling together. Dip in this 
\ hour; then add more brazil wood and 
logwood, equal parts, until the color 
suits. 

FEATHER DYES. 

T. — Cut some white curd soap in small 
pieces, pour boiling water on them, and 
add a little pearlash. When the soap is 
quite dissolved, and the mixture cool 
enough for the hand to bear, plunge the 
feathers into it, and draw them through 
the hand till the dirt appears squeezed 
out of them; pass them through a clean 
lather with some blue in it; then rinse 
them in cold water with blue to give them 
a good color. Beat them against the 
hand to shake off the water, and dry by 
shaking them near a fire. When perfect- 
ly dry coil each fiber separately with a 
blunt knife or ivory folder. 

' I1, 7" Black -— Immerse for % or 3 days 
m a bath, at first hot, of logwood, 8 
parts, and copperas or acetate of iron, 
1 part. 

- Blue.— Same as II, but with the 

indigo vat. 

KriJ"~i Bro 7 n, ~ :B y usin g an y of the 
brown dyes for silk or woofen. 

folh^S r l mS ° n C~^ raordant of alum, 

afterwS l V hot bath of brazil wood 
afterwards by a weak dye of cudbear. 



VI-— Pink or Rose.— With *»m 
or lemon juice. s afflo Wet 

VII. — Plum.— With the red dv 
lowed by an alkaline bath. ' E °l- 

VIII. — Red.— A mordant of „i 
followed by a bath of brazil wood. ' 

IX. — Yellow.— A mordant of a i,, 
followed by a bath of turmeric or weld 




i pmi; mu mein wen ana rii 
ers, they having been first so 
water, into the said mixture. 

XI. — Purple.— Use lake and indigo. 

XII. — Carnation.— Vermilion and 
smalt. 

DYES FOR ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 

The French employ velvet, fine cam- 
bric, and kid for the petals, and taffeta 
for the leaves. Very recently thin plates 
of bleached whalebone have been used 
for some portions of the artificial flowers. 

Colors and Stains. — I. — Blue. — Indigo 
dissolved in oil of vitriol, and the acid 
partly neutralized with salt of tartar or 
whiting. 

II. — Green. — A solution of distilled 
verdigris. 

III. — Lilac. — Liquid archil, 

IV. — Red. — Carmine dissolved ia a 
solution of salt of tartar, or in spirts of 
hartshorn. 

V. — Violet. — Liquid archil mixed with 
a little salt of tartar. 

VI. — Yellow.— Tincture of turmeric. 
The colors are generally applied with 
the fingers. 

DYES FOR FURS: 

I. — Brown. — Use tincture of logwood. 

II. — Red. — Use ground brazil wood, 
i pound; water, 1* q uarts = T- *S 
i ounce; boil the brazil wood m tnc 
water 1 hour; strain and add the coem 
neal; boil 15 minutes. 

III. -Scarlet. -Boil h ounce 

in i pint of water, and past- o^e^ 
work Tbef ore applying the red. 

IV. -Blue.- Use logwood, 7 ouuees; 
blue vitriol, 1 ounce; water, 22 °unc 
boil. ces . 

V. — Purple.— Use logwood, U ounce ' j 
alum, 6 ounces; water, 29 ounces. ^ 

VI — Green. —Use strong viaegaj^ 
pints; best verdigris, 2 ounc % to . 
fine; sap green, J ounce; 1111 
gether and boil. 
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«vSS FOR HATS. 

hats should be at first strongly 
Tj boiling a long lime m a decoc- 
«* ll£ f Trails with a little logwood so that 
H. 0I, Jve may penetrate into their sub- 
the * «fter which a proper quantity of 
st .?M and decoction of logwood, with a 
rt? 0 ^rHi-ris are added, and the hats 
m \ 0 r rd jV s rl ^ ixturc f or a considerable 
kept m are a r)- erw ards put into a 



tune 

fresh hq 



uor of logwood, galls, vitriol, 
and, when the hats are 



i »r;iiVris and, wlien tne mius urc 
n 1,; e of of a hair which with difficulty 
ffQthe dve s the same process is re- 
toA a third time. For obtaining the 
pea i nerfect color, the hair or wool is 
?wd blue before it is formed into hats, 
'the ordinary bath for dyeing hats, em- 
n i n W bv London manufacturers, con- 
£ for 12 dozen, of 144 pounds of 
Lwood; 12 pounds of green sulphate oi 
iron or copperas; 7* pounds verdigris 
The logwood having been introduced 
into the* copper and digested for some 
time, the copperas and verdigris are 
added in successive quantities, and in 
the above proportions, along with every 
successive 2 or 3 dozen of bats sus- 
pended upon the dripping machine. 
Each set of hats, after being > exposed to 
the bath with occasional airings during 
40 minutes, is taken off the pegs, and laid 
out upon the ground to be more com- 
pletely blackened by the peroxydize- 
ment of the iron with the atmospheric 
oxygen. In 3 or 4 hours the dyeing is 
completed. When fully dyed, the hats 
are well washed in running water. 

Straw hats or bonnets may be dyed 
black by boiling them 3 or 4 hours in a 
strong hquor of logwood, adding a little 
copperas occasionally. Let the bonnets 
remain in the liquor all night; then take 
out to dry in the air. If the black is not 
satisfactory, dye again after drying. 
Kttb insijg an< j out ^{{h a sponge 

moistened in fine oil; then block. 

Dye. — Roil ground brazil 
wQod in a lye oE potash, and boil yovi 
™aw hats in it. 

U.—Blue Dye.— Take a sufficient 
juanuty oE potash lye, 1 pound of litmus 
ELn^k 111118 ' g rou nd; make a decoction 

a the a Put in the straw, and boil it. 

T V?^ E ' STIFFEN, AND BLEACH 
F EbT HATS. 

iJS* hats are dyed by repeated im- 
*atp*. 0t1 ' drawing and dipping in a hot 
green ^°. hltion of logwood, 38 parts; 
wA v A; n< ? l > 3 Parts; verdigris, 2 parts; 
ex Dos he immersions and drawing with 
v "ure to the air 13 or 14 times, or 



untu the color suits, each step in the 
process lasting from i 0 to 15 minutes 
Anilme colors rnay be advantageously 
used instead of the above. For a stiffen- 
ing, dissolve borax, 10 parts; carbonate 
of potash 3 parts, ln hot water; then add 
shellac, 50 parts, and boil until all is dis- 
solved; apply with a sponge or a brush, 
or'bv immersing the hat when it is cold, 
and dip at once m very dilute sulphuric 
or acetic acid to neutralize the alkali and 
fix the shellac. Felt hats can be bleached 
by the use of sulphuric acid gas. 

LIQUID DYE COLORS. 

These colors, thickened with a little 
gum, may be used as inks in writing, or 
as colors to tint maps, foils, artificial 
flowers, etc., or to paint on velvet: 

I. — Blue, — Dilute Saxon blue or sul- 
phate of indigo with water. If required 
for delicate work, neutralize with chalk. 

II. — Purple. — Add a little alum to 
strained decoction of logwood. 

III. — Green. — Dissolve sa^ green i 
water and add a little alum. 

IV. — Yellow. — Dissolve annatto in 
w T eak lye of subcarbonate of soda o 
potash. 

V. — Golden Color. — Steep Frenc 
berries in hot water, strain, and add 
little gum and alum. 

VI. Red. — Dissolve carmine in am 

mouia, or in weak carbonate of potas 
water, or infuse powdered cochineal i 
water, strain, and add a little gum i 
water. 

UNCLASSIFIED DYERS' RECIPES : 

To Cleanse Wool. -Make a hot bat 
composed of water, 4 parts; ammonia, 

? l Vter ml 20 miJl,' immersion, 
liquid. Alter m allow it to 

remove from. tbe.bq«>d ^d anow 
drain; then rinse in clean 
and spread out to **f on £ only 

good for subsequent operatmn ^ 
| eep up the proportions, ana 

S To' Extract OU Spots »! 
Goods.-Satuxate the spot w th fe 

then P^^ tW °P^t W o npo^it, press wefl 
paper under and two uy ^ be 

with a hot iron, and tne B 
absorbed. - 1nr( . _Tra- 

Ne w Mor^t for ^ C^S" a bath 



merse the goods for so ™ [de Qr acet » te 
of cold fater mw hieh J* ^ th so ] u - 

of sine taa been disso^ ^ wool $ 

tion shows % ±> e - 
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mordanting bath should be at a boiling 
heat, and the poods should also be placed 
in a warm bath of tannin, 90° F., for half 
an hour. In dyeing, a hot solution of 
the color must be used to which should 
be added, in the case of the cotton, some 
chloride of zinc, and, in the case of the 
wool, a certain amount of tannin solu- 
tion. 

To Render Aniline Colors Soluble in 
\y a t en _A solution of gelatin in acetic 
acid of almost the consistence of syrups 
is first made, and the aniline in fine is 
gradually added, stirring all the time so 
as to make a homogeneous paste. The 
mixture is then to be heated over a water 
bath to the temperature of boiling water 
and kept at that heat for some time. 

Limewater for Dyers' Use. — Put some 
lime, 1 pound, and strong limewater, 1$ 
pounds, into a pail of water; rummage 
well for 7 or 8 minutes. Then let it 
rest until the lime is precipitated and the 
water clear; add this quantity to a tubful 
of clear water. 

To Renew Old Silks. — Unravel and 
put them in a tub, cover with cold water, 
and let them remain 1 hour. Dip them 
up and down, but do not wring; hang up 
to drain, and iron while very damp. 

Fuller's Purifier for Cloths.— Dry, 
pulverize, and sift the following ingredi- 
ents: Fuller's earth, 6 pounds; French 
chalk, 4 ounces; pipe clay, 1 pound. 
Make into a paste with rectified oil of 
turpentine, 1 ounce; alcohol, 2 ounces; 
melted oil soap, pounds. Compound 
the mixture into cakes of any desired size, 
keeping them in water, or small wooden 
boxes. 

To Fix Dyes.— Dissolve 20 ounces of 
gelatin in water, and add 3 ounces of 
bichromate of potash. This is done in a 

jj rOUm ' T " ie colorin g matter is then 
added and the goods submitted thereto, 
atter which they are exposed to the action 

i ?, • Tlie Pig mei1t tbus becomes in- 
soluble m water and the color is fast. 

DYES A WD DYESTUFFS. 

Prominent among natural dyestuffs is 
the coloring matter obtained from log- 
wood and known as "hsematein." The 
color-forming substance (or chromogen) 
hematoxylin, exists in the logwood 
partly free and partly as a glucoside. 
vvnen pure, hsematoxylin forms nearly 
colorless crystals, but on oxidation, es- 
pecially m the presence of an alkali, it 
u> converted into the coloring matter 
bjematein which forms colored lakes 
with metallic bases, yielding violets. 



blues, and blacks with various mor^* 
Logwood comes into commerce Jf n > 
form of logs, chips, and extracts n*u 
chips are moistened with water La 
posed m heaps so as to induce ferment 
bon, alkalies and oxidizing aeent« k • 
added to promote the "cnrW' n? 
tion. When complete and the G ffl| 
assumed a deep ^dish-brown X tl! 
decoction is made which is emr.lr^Ji • 
dyeing. The extract o« m ™ P ^ 
in transportation, storage, and use J*™ 
now usually made from logwood cbim 
that have not been cured. The chins 
treated in an extractor, pr e3sur / oft ^ 
being used. The extract is sometimes 
adulterated with chestnut, hemlock and 
quercitron extracts, and with glucose or 
molasses. 

Fustic is the heart- wood of certain 
species of trees indigenous to the West 
Indies and tropical South America. It 
is sold as chips and extract, yields a 
coloring principle which forms lemon- 
yellow lakes with alumina and is chiefly 
used in dyeing wool. Young fustic is 
the heart-wood of a sumac native to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, which 
yields an orange-colored lake with alum- 
ina and tin salts. 

Cutch, or catechu, is obtained from 
the wood and pods of the Acacia catechu, 
and from the betel nut, both native in 
India. Cutch appears in commerce in 
dark-brown lumps, which form a dark- 
brown solution with water. It contains 
catechu-tan nic acid, as tannin and 
catechin, and is extensively used in 
weighting black silks, as a mordant for 
certain basic coal-tar dyes, as a brown 
dye on cotton, and for calico printing. 

Indigo, which is obtained from the 
glucoside indican existing in the indigo 
plant and in woad, is one of the oldest 
dyestuffs. It is obtained from the plant 
by a process of fermentation and oxida- 
tion. Indigo appears in commerce in 
dark-blue cubical cakes, varying very 
much in composition as they often con- 
tain indigo red and indigo brown, be- 
sides moisture, mineral matters, ana 
glutinous substances. Consequently en 
color varies. Powdered indigo <h ss0l T% 
in concentrated fuming sulphuric SCJO, 
forming monosulphonic and d lsul r!? 
acids. On neutralizing these solutions 
with sodium carbonate and precipitau j. 



the indigo carmine with comma l : \ 0 ] n . 
therc is obtained the indigo extract, s ^ 
ble indigo, and indigo carmine or _ 
merce. True indigo carmine is tn ^ 
dium salt of the disulphonic & p,a ' » 
when sold dry it is called "» udl £r! n .!r*nt 
One of the most important ol Inert* 
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, • -ments of chemistry is the synthetic 
aC j (inn of indigo on a commercial 
produce 

sca ! e ;-firial dyestuffs assumed preponder- 
M •Jfrmrtance with the discovery of 
J* D fji??olor mauve by Perkin in 185fi, 



7o fl « for with each succeeding year other 
1 i e have been discovered, until at the 
ZSt time there are several thousand 
P r ^ organic dyes or colors on the 
arU t; Since th/ first of these were 
*7 TtpH from aniline or its derivatives 
Korswere known as "aniline dyes," 
t i « a Iar"e number are now prepared 
& othe? Constituents of coal tar than 
Sne they are better called "coal-tar 
^stuffs " There are many schemes ot 
Location. Eenedikt-Knecht divides 
them into I, aniline or amine dyes; II, 
phenol dyes; III, azp dyes; IV, qumo- 
Kae and acridme derivatives; V, anthra- 
cene dyes; and VI, artificial indigo. _ _ 

Of the anthracene dyes, the alizarine is 
the most important, since this is the 
coloring principle of the madder. The 
synthesis of alizarine from anthracene 
was effected by Grabc and Liebermann 
in 1S68. This discovery produced a 
complete revolution in calico printing, 
turkey-red dyeing, and in the manu- 
facture of madder preparations. Madder 
finds to-day only a very limited applica- 
tion in the dyeing of wool. 

In textile dyeing and printing, sub- 
stances called mordants arc largely used, 
either to fix or to develop the color on 
tic fiber. Substances of mineral origin, 
such as salts of aluminum, chromium, 
iron, copper, antimony, and tin, prin- 
cipally, and many others to a less extent 
and of organic origin, like acetic, oxalic, 
citric, tartaric, and lactic aeid, sulpho- 
sated oils, and tannins are employed as 
mordants. 

Iron liquor, known as black liquor or 
PSiolignite of iron, is made by dissolving 
se rap hon in pyroligneous acid. It is 
Us ed as a mordant in dyeing silks and 
a P d m calico printing. 
Ked liquor is a solution of aluminum 
cetate in acetic acid, and is produced 
y acting on calcium or lead acetate solu- 
ons with aluminum sulphate or the 
°Bble alums, the supernatant liquid 
R lng the red 1Ic l U0T - The red liquor 
alw C is ofteu the sulpho-acetate of 
uunna resulting when the quantity of 



i m ? r lea(i acetate is insufficient to 

S - y deco1 



compose the aluminum 



dark K ^ rt ^ nar "y the solutions have a 
1ipt,„ wn eolor and a strong pyro- 
C° US - odor - Xt is called red liquor 
lt was first used in dyeing reds. 



It is employed as a mordant bv th* 
cotton dyer and largely by the " ri£JT 

Non-Poisonous Textile and Egg Dy 
for Household Use.-The preparationo 
non-poisonous colors for dyeing fabric, 
and eggs at home constitutes a separaf 
department m the manufacture of dve 
stuffs. J 

Certain classes of aniline dyes may b 
properly said to form the materials. Th 
essence of this color preparation eonsis 1 
chiefly m diluting or weakening the coal 
tar dyes, made in the aniline factorie 
and bringing them down to a certai 
desired shade by the addition of certai 
chemicals suited to their varying chara 
teristics, which, though weakening the 
color, act at the same time as the so-called 
mordants. 

The anilines are divided with refer- 
ence to their characteristic reactions into 
groups of basic, acid, moderately acid, 
as well as dyes that are insoluble in 
water. 

In eases where combinations of one or 
more colors are needed, only dyes of 
similar reaction can be combined, that is, 
basic with basic, and acid with acid. 

For the purpose of reducing the 
original intensity of the colors, and also 
as mordants, dextrin, Glauber's salt, 
alum, or aluminum sulphate is pressed 
into service. Where Glauber's salt is 
used, the neutral salt is exclusively em- 
ployed, which can be had cheaply and m 
immense quantities in the chemical 
industry. Since it is customary to pacK 
the color mixtures in two paper boxes, 
one stuck into the other, and ^°J e | 
since certain coal-tar dyes are only used 
in large crystals, it is only reasonable ; that 
the mordants should be calcined and not 
out up in the shape of crystallized salts 
Pearly sinc/these latter ) are prone 
lo absorb the nio^ 5 ture from^ th ° « 
when thus wet hkdy tofor* a comp.^ 
ma33 ve ry difficult to *«o£ ^ 
convenience olten occui y [ 0 ]et, 

crystals of fu chsin ^ a " d nr Tmcitly used 
Because these two co o«a e most y ^ 

fa, combination £ " a ] S o very 

eggs, and since dex n i these in . 
hygroscopic, it is ^cr i d G]aU . 
di&lual e^es to c-ploy cah ture 

ber's salt. "^ring coal-tar dyes 

colors the alkaline = co oimg befoun d 
are mostly used and t ey a 

in a great variety of sbadea. there 

Of the non-poiBonous eg » ^ 
are some ten or * **cn bl e , 

red , carmine. scar ^ en pin brown, W-cfc 
yellow, orange, ^when mixed will 
heliotrope, etc.. wmu 
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enable the operator to form shades 

•«T nn in the factory consists in a 
Sanical mixing of basic coal -tar dye- 
SS& also »ome direct coloring benzi- 
dine dyes tuffs, with dextrin m the ratio 
of about 1 P»rt of anil me dye to 8 parte 
of dextrin; under certain f^ u + m f^nce S 
according to the concentrated state of the 
dyes tLe reducing quantity of the dextrin 
Say be greatly increased.. As reducing 
agents for these colors insoluble sub- 
stances may also be employed. A part 
also of the egg dyes are treated with the 
neutral sulphate; for instance, light 
brilliant green, because of its rubbing off, 
is made with dextrin and Glauber s salt 
in the proportion of 1:3:3. 

For the dyeing of eggs such color mix- 
tures are preferably employed as contain 
along with the dye proper a fixing agent 
(dextrin) as well as a medium for the 
superficial mordanting of the eggshell. 
The colors will then be very brilliant. 

Here are some recipes: 

Color Dyestuff by Acid trln 

Weight 

Blue.. .Marine blue B.N.. . 3.5 35.0 fiO.O 

Brown.. VeaiivinS 30.0 37.5 30.0 

Green . .Brilliant ereenO.. .13.5 . IS.O 67.5 

Orange. Orange ri 9.0 18.0 75.0 

Red ... Diamond fuehsine I. 3.5 18.0 75.0 

Pink . . . Eosin A 4.5 — 90.0 

Violet. . Methyl violet 6 B. . 3.6 18.0 75.0 

Yellow. NapLthol yellowS. 13. 5 30. 0 67.5 

Very little of these mixtures suffices for 
dyeing five eggs. The coloring matter is 
dissolved in 600 parts by weight of boil- 
ing water, while the eggs to be dyed are 
boiled hard, whereupon they are placed 
in the dye solution until they seem suffi- 
ciently colored. The dyes should be put 
up in waxed paper. 

Fast Stamping Color. — Rub up sepa- 
rately, 20 parts of cupric .sulphate and 20 
parts of anilic hydrochlorate, then mix 
carefully together, after adding 10 parts 
of dextrin. The mixture is next ground 
with 5 parts of glycerine and sufficient 
water until a thick, uniform, paste-like 
mass results, adapted for use by means 
of stencil and bristle-brush. Aniline 
black la formed thereby in and upon the 
liber, which is not destroyed by boiling. 

New Mordanting Process.— The or- 
dinary method of mordanting wool with 
a bichromate and a reducing agent al- 
ways makes the fiber more or less tender, 
IS ? n r mei i d ,P r °P°sed to substitute the 
?n» i f S ° lutlon of chromic acid contam- 

wLl *f P ! r Cent of the wei S ht of the 
wool, at a temperature not exceeding 
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148° F., and to treat it afterwards 
solution of sodium bisulphite A , a 
ing to a recent French patent b^tt 
results are obtamed with neutral or 33? 
ly basic chromium sulphocyanide TV 
salt, if neutral or only slightly basic win 
mordant wool at 148° F. The doubf 
sulphocyanide of chromium and ammo 
mum, got by dissolving chromic oxide in 
ammonium sulphocyanide, can also h 
used. Nevertheless, in order to precini 
tate chromium chromate on the liber 
it is advisable to have a soluble chromate 
and a nitrate present, as well as a soluble 
copper salt and a free acid. One ex- 
ample of the process is as follows: Make 
the bath with 2 to 3 per cent of ammonio- 
chromium sulphocyanide, one-half of 1 
per cent sodium bichromate, one-third of 
1 per cent sodium nitrite, one-third of 1 
per cent sulphate of copper, and 1.5 per 
cent sulphuric acid— percentages based 
on the weight of the wool. Enter cold 
and slowly heat to about 140° to 150° P. 
Then work for half an hour, lift and rinse. 
The bath does not exhaust and can ba 
reinforced and used again. 

Process for Dyeing in Khaki Colors.— 
Bichromate of potash or of soda, chloride 
of manganese, and a solution of acetate 
of soda or formiatc of soda (15° Be.) are 
dissolved successively in equal quan- 
tities. 

The solution thus composed of these 
three salts is afterwards diluted at will, 
according to the color desired, con- 
stituting a range from a dark brown to a 
light olive green shade. The propor- 
tions of the three salts may be increased 
or diminished, in order to obtain shades 
more or less bister. i 

Cotton freed from its impurities by the 
usual methods, then fulled as ordinarily, 
is immersed in the bath. After a period, 
varying according to the results desired, 
the cotton, threads, or fabrics of cotton, 
are washed thoroughly and plunged, sou 
wet, into an alkaline solution, of wwen 
the concentration ought never to he je 
than 14° Be. This degree of cow*nt» 
tion is necessary to take hold ot tae n 
when the cotton comes in contact . 
the alkaline bath, and by the cont»c*»J 
which takes place the oxides °yf™ft e 
and of manganese remain fixed 

is followed Tg 




>ncs are mim 



for 



initial bath, left the necessary U V ihea 
obtaining the desired shade. a"u 
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was 



, t i,ut without passing them through 
n fine bath. This process furnishes 
» naJ - «f khaki colors, solid to light, to 
U'Z aud to ohlortoe. 

^ffet Lake.— In a vat holding 120 
Sis provided with good agitating ap- 
galicu^ i dissolve 8 pounds potash alum 
P 10 ffallons hot water and add 50 
n Zs cold water. Prepare a solution of 
n ds ammonia soda and add slowly 



foSa^mloTution stirring all the time. 
K a second vessel dissolve 5 pounds of 
Silliint scarlet aniline, by first making 
? into a paste with cold water and after- 
wards pouring boiling water over it; now 
Sout steam into the vat until a temper- 
Krof 150 Q to 165- P. is obtained. 
Next dissolve 10 pounds barium chloride 
in 10 gallons hot water in a separate 
vessel, add this very slowly, stir at least 
S hours, keeping up temperature to the 
same figures. Fill up vat with cold water 
and leave the preparation for the night. 
Next morning the liquor (which should 
be of a bright red color) is drawn off, and 
cold water again added. Wash by de- 
cantation 3 times, filter, press gently, and 
make into pulp. m < * 

It is very important to precipitate the 
aluminum cold, and heat up before 
adding the dyestuff. The chemicals 
used for precipitating must be added 
very slowly and while constantly stirring. 
The quantity used for the three wash- 
ings is required each time to be double 
the quantity originally used. 

I— Madder Lakes. — Prepare from 
the root 1 pound best madder, alum 
water (1 pound alum with 1£ gallons of 
water), saturated solution of carbonate 
of potash (I pound carbonate of potash 
M gallon of water). 

The madder root is inclosed in a linen 
•>ag of fine texture, and bruised with a 
P e stle m. a large mortar with 2 gallons of 
^ater (free from lime) added in small 
quantities at a time, until all the coloring 
fatter is extracted. Make this liquor 
°n, and gradually pour into the boiling 
^ter solution. Add the carbonate of 
g"* sh solution gradually, stirring all the 
Jr?- Le t the mixture, stand for 12 hours 
11(1 trap and dry as required. 

m?;~~^arancine Pro cess. —This is the 
to tli i c usua % employed in preference 
Pared i r ° m thc rooL G-araneine is pre- 
rjhftt °J steeping madder root in sul- 
Xe of s °da and washing. 

Y,arancine 2 pounds 

(dissolved in a 
httle water) % pounds 



Chloride of tin x 
Sufficient carbonate' of^pTash or 
soda to precipitate the alum 

waTe°r Sd KIT 1 " '^f S allons of P^re 
from 1 t 9 t Um> A a ,T d conti ™e boding 
irom 1 to % hours. Allow the product to 
partially settle and filter through flannel 
before cooling. Add to the filtrate the 
chloride of tin, and sufficient of the pot- 
ash or soda solution to precipitate the 
alum; filter through flannel and wash 
well. The first filtrate may be used for 
lake ot an inferior quality, and the 
garancine originally employed may also 
be treated as above, when a lake slightly 
inferior to the first may be obtained. 

Maroon Lake.— Take of a mixture 
made of : 

f Sapan wood ) .„ 
\ Lima wood \ " ' 56 P arts 

Soda crystals 42 parts 

Alum 56 parts 

Extract the color from the woods as foi 
rose pink, and next boil the soda an 
alum together and add to the woo " 
solution cold. This must be washe 
clean before adding to the wood liquo 

Carnation Lake. — 

Water 4£ gallons 

Cochineal 12 pounds 

Salts of tartar 1% pounds 

Potash alum f pound 

Nitrous acid, nitro- 

muriate of tin. ... . 44 pounds 
Muriatic acid, nitro- 

muriateoftin 60 pounds 

Pure block tin, nitro- 

muriate of tin W pounds 

Should give specific gravity 1.310. 

Boil the water with close steam, taking 
care that no irow touches it; add the 
cochineal and boil for not more than five 
minutes - then turn off the steam and add 



a dd the alum. H it should not rise, put 
turn). Add gradually ^ r 

little of tt«P"E ° D 0 b r 'on SAsU 
^„°VendS ? C iJ 'VZte, too much W 
has been used. . 

i 0 T «t ^^"i* 

cipitatmg.— * ™ V ;f fL co lor spreads, it 
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has been used. 

B^CK LAKES FOR WALL-PAPER 
^MANUFACTURE : 

Bluish-Black Lake. -Bod well 220 
na 7ts of Domingo logwood m 1,000 
P a ; f ' a t« to which 2 parts of am- 
Cnltda have^en added" to the boil- 
£2 logwood add next 25 parts of green 
vUriol and then 3-5 parts of sodmm bi- 
Sromate. The prec pitated logwood 
lake Ts washed out welf twice and then 
filtered. 

Black Lake Ai.— Logwood extract, 
Sanford, 120 parts; green vitriol, 30 
parts; acetic acid, 7° Be., 10 parts; sodium 
bichromate, 16 parts; powdered alum, 
20 parts. The logwood extract, is nrst 
dissolved in boiling water and brought 
to 25° Be. by the addition of cold water. 
Then the remaining ingredients are 
added in rotation, the salts in substance, 
finely powdered, with constant stirring. 
After the precipitation, wash twice and 
filter. 

Aniline Black Lake. — In the precipi- 
tating vat filled with 200 parts of cold 
water enter with constant stirring in the 
order mentioned the following solutions 
kept in readiness: Forty parts of alum dis- 
solved in 800 parts of water; 10 parts of 
calcined soda dissolved in 100 parts of 
water; 30 parts of azo black dissolved in 
1,500 parts of water; 0.6 parts of "brilliant 
green" dissolved in 100 parts of water; 
0.24 parts of new fuchsine dissolved in 60 
parts of water; 65 parts of barium 
chloride dissolved in 1,250 parts of 
water. Allow to settle for 24 hours, wash 
the lake three times and filter it. 

Carmine Lake for Wall Paper and 

?^ 6d e ? apers '~ Aramonia soda ( 9S P er 
cent], 57.5 parts by weight; spirits (96 

JXrErV 0 Pait \ by Weight ^ coralUn 
£S> *° Pars b ^ w «ght; corallin 
Smmn- ??r o S J?y weight; spirit of sal 
ammomac (HP Be.), 8 parts by weight; so- 

nS °T h t' 30 parts ^ weight; stan- 
the cnV;ir par i a by weight - Dissolve 

C&T^5 rfthW bottleSi ea - ch 

of snirit rf L? ot the above quantity 

* S^£r°2Si I,, -? anw ^ e - be disS ° lved 
the stirring vat 



le solution run into 

in which there is cold 

* ' sodimn"«C" fi i' ° f 17 in °hes. Add 

di SS oben n PboSphate ' which has heen 
n > a copper vessel, then the 



corallin solution, and next the * 
chloride diluted with 3 pailful t nit 
water. Lastly the barium chWi i Colci 
tlon is added. The day previol u S ? lu ' 
chloride is dissolved in a cask in r Una 
boiling water as possible anri +K &S tle ' 
tacle is filled entirelv with ? Tece P- 
On the day following, allow 
run in slowly during a period of ft? * 
fourths of an hour, stir till evening In 
to settle for 2 days, draw off andtlterP 
English Pink. — 

Quercitron bark. ... goo part 
L J me 10 parts 

Terra alba 300 parts 

Whltin £v • " 200 parts 

bugar of lead 7 parts 

Put the bark into a tub, slake lime ' m 
another tub, and add the clear limewater 
to wash the bark; repeat this 3 times 
letting the bark stand in each water 24 
hours. Run liquor into the tub below 
and add the terra alba and whiting; 
wash well in the top tub and run into 
liquor below through a hair sieve, stirring 
well. 

Dissolve the sugar of lead in warm 
water and pour gently into the tub, stir- 
ring all the time; then dissolve the alum 
and run in while stirring; press slightly, 
drop, and dry as required. 

Dutch Pink.— 

I. — Quercitron bark. . . 200 parts 

Lime 20 parts 

Alum 20 parts 

Whiting 100 parts 

Terra alba 200 parts 

White sugar of lead 10 parts 

-Quercitron bark.. . 300 parts 

Lime 10 parts 

Alum 10 s 

Terra alba 400 parts 

whiting io ;p a ^ 

Sugar of lead P M 

Put the bark into a tub 

r, slake 28 pounds of bm^^S 
the limewater to the bark. ( 1 lve 
all the color out of the wood.) . U1 ^ bark 
alum in water and run it into 
liquor. The alum solution must o < i , { 
warm. Dissolve sugar of lead«> 
to above, and afterwards add ^ , d 
alba and whiting. The P^'K/opped 
now be in a pulp, and must 0<s 
and dried as required. 
Rose Pink. — I. — Light. 

100 P arts 



.1 



II. 



water. 



Sapan wood J £ ftrtg 

' ' " 200 pa rts 
' " * giO part* 



Lima 

Paris white 
Alum 
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II. 



iSn*°° d 300 parts 

, 300 parts 

K alba 400 parts 

16 | white 120 parts 



p^ wI1 :::: 5p«£ 

Sum.''-'-"- 200 parts 

Tt e-oanwood 200 parts 

Alum 124 narts 

Whiting 1554 P arts 

n :i the woods together in 4 waters 
diet the products stand mm] -J 



the" whiting and terra alba 
hair sieve, and afterwards run 



' h Tp g alum.*"lT a' deep color is required 
? I 12 pounds lime and run it in at the 
Sfthroueb a hair sieve. Let the alum 
i?j^warm or it will show in the pink. 

DYES, COLORS, ETC., FOR TEXTILE 
GOODS: 

Aniline Black.— This black is pro- 
duced bv carefully oxidizing aniline hy- 
drochloride. The exact stage of oxida- 
tion must be carefully regulated or the 
product will be a different body (qui- 
Done). There are several suitable oxi- 
dizing agents, such as chromic acid, 
potassic bichromate, ferrocyanide of 
potassium, etc., but one of the easiest to 
manipulate is potassic chlorate, which 
by reacting on copper sulphate pro- 
duces potassic sulphate and copper 
chlorate. This is easily decomposed, 
its solution giving off gases at _G0° F. 
which consist essentially of chloride an- 
hydrate. But one of the most useful 
agents for the production of aniline 
black is vanadate of ammonia, 1 part of 
which will do the work of 4,000 parts of 
copper. Many other salts besides cop- 
per may he used for producing aniline 
Wack, but the following method is one of 
toe best to follow in making this dye: 

Aniline hydrochlor- 
ide.. 40 parts 

rotassic chlorate 20 parts 

popper sulphate. ... 40 parts 

Chloride of ammo- 
nia (sal ammoniac) 16 parts 

Warm water at 60° 
. F -- - 500 parts 

froths" Warmin g a few minutes the mass 
itW , U P- The vapor should not be 
toawi Then set aside, and if the 

iRain? QOt total] y black ln a few hcmrs > 
foVa ) 6at 5° 80 ° P -> and expose to the air 
a Uthn i , y s » ancI Anally wash away 
far t , se Solu ble salts and the black is fit 

* Qf ack Substitutes.— I.— Make 



Aniline (fluid measure) 30 parte 
Tolmdme (by weight)' 10 parte 
Pure hydrochloric Lii, ^ 

Snln'w: ( measure ) 60 parte 
bo iS ■ , % am arabic 

(fluid measure) 6 0 parts 

Dissolve the toluidine in the aniline 
Sa e ' finally the ™- 

IL— Mix together at gentle heat: 

Starchpaste 13 quarts 

potassic chlorate . . 350 scruples 
bulphate of copper. 300 scruples 

bal ammoniac 300 scruples 

Aniline hydrochlor- 
ide 800 scruples 

Add 5 per cent of alizarine oil, and 
then steep it for 2 hours in the dye bath 
of red liquor of Tw. Dye in a 

bath made up of \ ounce of rose bengal 
and 1^ ounces of red liquor to every 70 
ounces of cotton fabric dyed, first enter- 
ing the fabric at 112° F., and raising it to 
140° F., working for 1 hour, or until the 
desirable shade is obtained; then rinse 
and dry. 

Blush Pink on Cotton Textile. — Rose 
bengal or fast pink will give this shade. 
The mordant to use is a 5 per cent solu- 
tion of stannate of soda and another I 
per cent solution of alum. 

Dissolve in a vessel (a) 8\ parts & 
chloride of copper in 30 parts of water 
and then add ID parts chloride of sodiu 
and 9£ parts liquid ammonia. 

In a second vessel dissolve (6) 30 part 
aniline hydrochlorate in 20 parts of water 
and add 20 parts of a solution of gu 
arabic prepared by dissolving 1 part 
.rum in 2 parts of water. 

Finally mix 1 part of a with 4 parts . 
b; expose the mixture to the air for a fe 
davs to develop from a greenish to 
blick color. Dnute for use or else dr 
the thick compound to a P°* de £ dant 

Tf npw liauor is used as the moraani 
mix 1 p"rt of this with 4 narts of water 
a°nd af?er working the fafec for 1 to . 
hours in the crfd liquor M wn g 
squeeze it out and dry J lh 
it in the dye liquor, thoro^hiy 
fabric ^/^e^^by wasMng in th 

fyrb* 1 ^ - at 

T \ e ISv dissolving 13 ounces , 
may be made by a &. d x?n 

alum in 69 ounces tJl , , <ji S3 olvin 
this with a solution made by 
7* ounces of acetate oi ni» ^ 
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off the clear fluid for use, and use this 
mixture 2*° Tw. 

The fabric is first put into the stannate 
of soda mordant for a few minutes, then 
wrung out and put into the alum mor- 
dant for about the same time;_ then it is 
again wrung out and entered in the dye 
bath at 120° F. and dyed to shade de- 
sired, and afterwards rinsed in cold 
water and dried. 

The dye bath is made of } ounce of 
rose bengal per gallon of water. If 
fast pink is the dye used, the mordant 
used would be Turkey red oil and red 
liquor. Use 8 ounces of Turkey red oil 
per gallon of water. Put the fabric into 
this, then wring out the textile and work 
in red liquor of 7° Tw. for about 2 hours, 
then wring out and^ dye in a separate 
bath made up of eosine, or fast pink, in 
water in which a little alum has been dis- 
solved. 



To Dye Woolen Yarns, etc., Various 



Shades of Magenta. — To prepare the dye 
bath dissolve 1 pound of roseine in 15 
gallons of water. For a concentrated 
solution use only 10 gallons of water, 
while if a very much concentrated color 
is needed, dissolve the dye in methylated 
spirit of wine, and dilute this spirituous 
tincture with an equal quantity of water. 

No mordant is required in using this 
color in dyeing woolen goods. The dye- 
ing operation consists simply in putting 
the goods into the dye bath at 190° F. 
and working them therein until the de- 
sired shade is obtained, then rinsing in 
cold water and drying. 

If the water used in preparing the dye 
is at all alkaline, make use of the acid 
roseine dissolved in water in which a 
little sulphuric acid has been mixed, and 
work, gradually raising to the boiling 
pointy and keep up the temperature for 
SO minutes, or according to the shade 
desired. Put about 20 per cent sul- 
phate of soda into the dye bath. 

Maroon Dye for Woolens. — To pre- 
pare the dye bath, dissolve about 1 pound 
of maroon dye in boiling water, with or 
without the addition of methylated spirit 
of wine. For dark shades dissolve in 
boiling water, only slightly acidulated 
with hydrochloric acid, and filter before 
use. No mordant is required with this 
dye when dyeing wool, hut for the bright 
shade a little curd soap may be dissolved 
in the dye bath before proceeding to dye 
the wool, while for the dark shade it is 
best to put in a little acetate of soda. To 
use the dye, first dye in a weak bath and 
gradually strengthen it until the desired 
shade is obtained, at the same time grad- 



ually increasing the temperature untfl 
just below the boiling point. 

To Dye Woolens with Blue de Lyons — 
Dissolve 8 ounces of blue dye in 1 g a u* 
of methylated spirit, which has been 
slightly soured with sulphuric acid and 
boil the solution over a water bath'until 
it is perfectly clear. To prepare the dve 
bath, add more or less of the spirituous 
tincture to a 10- or 15- gall on dye bath of 
water, which has been slightly soured 
with sulphuric acid. 

Rich Orange on Woolen. — Dissolve 1 
pound of phosphine in 15 gallons of 
boiling water, and stir the fluid until the 
acid has dissolved. No mordant is re- 
quired to dye wool. First work the 
goods about in a weak solution, and 
finally in one of full strength, to which 
a little acetate of soda has been added. 
Keep up the temperature to just below 
the boiling point while working the goods 
in the dye bath. 

DYEING SILK OR COTTON FABRICS 
WITH ANILINE DYES: 

Aniline Blue on Cotton. — Prepare a 
dye bath by dissolving 1 pound of ani- 
line blue (soluble in spirit) in 10 gallons 
of water, and set it aside to settle. 
Meanwhile prepare a mordant while 
boiling 35 ounces of sumac (or 5i 
ounces tannic acid in 30 gallons of water) 
and then dissolve therein 17 ounces of 
curd soap. Boil up and filter. Put the 
cotton goods in the hot liquid and let 
them remain therein for 12 hours. Then 
wring them out and make up a dye bath 
of Tw. with red liquor. Add dye 
color according to the shade desired. 
Put in the goods and work them until the 
color is correct, keeping the temperature 
at the boiling point. 

To Dye Silk a Delicate Greenish Yel- 
low.— Dissolve 2 ounces of citronine ml 
gallon of methylated spirit and keep tie 
solution hot over a water bath untd per- 
fectly clear. 

To prepare silk fabrics, wash them in 
a weak soap liquor that has been iusi 
sweetened (i. e., its alkalinity turned to 
■ a slight sourness) with a little sulphur"; 
acid. Work the goods until dyed to 
shade, and then rinse them in cold 
that has been slightly acidulated vrim 
acetic, tartaric, or citric acid. 

To Dye Cotton Dark Brown. -Pre- 
pare a mordant bath of 10 P° ul \ d jL° t 
catechu, 2 pounds of logwood e ^ n j 
and J pound magenta (rosein eJ. - 
bring to a boil; work the goods t lie r 
for S hours at that temperature; tnen v 
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fresh dye bath made up of 3 
jBtO * ^ bichromate of potash and 2 
P 0llI "r 0 f S al soda, and dye to shade. 
P 011 proportions are for a dye bath to 
T ? e i00 1 pounds of cotton goods at a time. 
Dve Silk Peacock Blue.— Make up 
j - bath by putting 1 pint of sul- 
» dy ;„ ac id at 170° Tw., and 10 ounces 
PfSbvlin blue crystal dye liquor of 
fo0 ? £ 160° Tw., with a dye bath that 
*n I,n1d SO pounds of goods. i'ut in 
SSJk lit ISO 0 P.. and raise to 140° F., 
P work up to shade required. 

To Dye Felt Goods.— Owing to this 
material being composed of animal and 
vegetable fiber it is not an easy matter al- 
ways to produce evenness of shade. 1 he 
best process to insure success is to steep 
ffe ll the felt in an acid bath of from 6° 
to 12° Be., and then wash away all traces 
of add. Some dyers make the fulling 
stork the medium of conveying the dye, 
while others partially dye before fulling, 
or else dye after that process. 

The fulling stock for 72 ounces of 
beaver consists of a mixture of 
Black lead or plum- 
bago 16 ounces 

Venetian red 48 ounces 

Indigo extract (fluid) . 5 ounces 

Ordinary Drab. — 

Common plumbago. . IS ounces 
Best plumbago. ..... 12 ounces 

Archil extract (fluid) . . 15 ounces 

Indigo extract 10 ounces 

Mix into fluid paste with water and add 
sulphuric acid at 30° Tw. For the dye 
nquor make a boiling-hot solution of the 
Aiulme dye and allow it to cool; then put 
into an earthenware vessel holding water 
and heat to 83° F., and add sufficient dye 
".quor to give the quantity of felt the de- 
wed shade. First moisten well the felted 
matter (or the hair, if dyed before felting) 
with water, and then work it about m 
a. abo T e dye bath at 140* F. To 
ffijpen the shade, add more dye liquor, 
adJ? g °^ the mate "al to be dyed before 
he ■ fresl1 d y e liquor, so that it can 
\riH, e 'l stlrr ed up and thoroughly mixed 
* lt * the exhausted bath. 

Br 0Wn Shades.— Bismarck brown will 
go 0 Q d / esuUs '-- Particularly if the 




•will 



give a substantial look to the 



^OIqji , -1 ' • • " » * 

tor c'ott °^ an Bine colors suitable 
Hi Jed on or wool, or those suited for 
UBed, tton and wool goods may be 



W™m7„ D ", eHher ? hina bl <^ dens. 

aikan or else steen inn hf>tV. «c 
before dyeing. P bath of sumac 

• ?* um Color.— TJsc maroon (neutral or 
acid) and work in an acid ba? Tor elte 
sumac. 

Black.— Use negrosin in an acid bath 
or else mordant an two salts and dve 
slightly acid. J 

Soluble Blue, Ball Blue, etc. — A solu- 
ble blue has for many years been readily 
obtainable in commerce which is similar 
in appearance to Prussian blue, but, un- 
like the latter, is freely soluble in water. 
This blue is said to be potassium ferri- 
ferro cyanide. 

To prepare instead of buying it ready 
made, gradually add to a boiling solu- 
tion of potassium ferricyanide (red prus- 
siate of potash) an equivalent quantity 
of hot solution of ferrous sulphate, boil- 
ing for 2 hours and washing the precip- 
itate on a filter until the washings assume 
a dark-blue color. The moist precipitate 
can at once be dissolved by the further 
addition of a sufficient quantity of water. 
About 64 parts of the iron salt is neces- 
sary to convert 100 parts of the potassium 
salt into the blue compound. 

If the blue is to be sent out in the 
liquid form, it is desirable that the solu- 
tion should be a perfect one. To attain 
that end the water employed should be 
free from mineral substances, and it is 
best to filter the solution through several 
thicknesses of fine cotton cloth before 
bottling; or if made in large quantities 
this method may be modified ty avow- 
ing it to stand some days to settle, when 
the top portion can be siphoned off for 
use, tie Lttom only retiring ; filtratiom 
The ball blue sold for laundry use 



consists of ultramarine. 



Balls or tablets 



of this sub are^ed b^-jg 

it with gl.u°°?V r 8'"" Whm * 1,lcose 

to become soft on JseepWl 
enc 
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alone is u*d\ ihepi; - ^ ten j. 
become soft on £^PJ"|' b pro per 
lcy ma y be counteract £ ^JJ^Pj 
proportion of « e xtnn. j cheapen 
sodium is added « » and the 

the P-duct the ^anmy. use d 

iffbi^ts 4 - pnceat 

whicl the product 19 to sell. 
LTphiae ^uti^co^tiining 10 per ceut 



of hydiogen sulphide are madeto flow 
quickly and with constant stirring into 
a heated solution of 20 parts of isatine 
anilide in 60 parts of alcohol. With 
spontaneous heating and temporary 
green and blue coloration, an immediate 
separation of indigo in small crystalline 
needles of a faint copper luster takes 
place. Boil for a short time, whereupon 
the indigo is filtered off, rewashed with 
alcohol, and dried. 

To Dye Feathers. — A prerequisite to 
the dyeing of feathers appears to be soft- 
ening them, which is sometimes accom- 
plished by soaking them in warm water, 
and sometimes an alkali, such as ammo- 
nium or sodium carbonate, is added. 
This latter method would apparently be 
preferable on account of the removal of 
any greasy matter that may be present. 

When so prepared the feathers may be 
dyed by immersion in any dye liquor. 
An old-time recipe for black is immersion 
in a bath of ferric nitrate suitably diluted 
with water, and then in an infusion of 
equal parts of logwood and quercitron. 
Doubtless an aniline dye would prove 
equally efficient and would be less trou- 
blesome to use. 

After dyeing, feathers are dipped in an 
emulsion formed by agitating any bland 
fixed oil with water containing a little 

Eotassiuin carbonate, arid are then dried 
y gently swinging them in warm air. 
This operation gives the gloss. 

Curling where required is effected by 
slightly warming the feathers before a 
fire, and then stroking with a blunt me- 
tallic edge, as the back of a knife. A 
certain amount of manual dexterity is 
necessary to carry the whole process to 
a successful ending. 

DYES FOR FOOD: 

See Foods. 

DYES FOR LEATHER: 

See Leather. 

DYE STAINS, THEIR REMOVAL 
FROM THE SKIN: 
See Cleaning Preparations and Meth- 
ods. 

DYNAMITE : 

See Explosives. 

EARTHENWARE: 

See Ceramics. 

EAU DE QUININE: 
See Hair Preparations. 



EBONY: 
See Wood. 

EBONY LACQUER: 

Sec Lacquers. 

ECZEMA DUSTING POWDER Fao 
CHILDREN. K 

Starch, French chalk, lycopodiura, of 
each, 40 parts; bismuth subnitrate* 2 
parts; salicylic acid, 2 parts; menthol, 1 
part. Apply freely to the affected parts. 

Eggs 

The age of eggs may be approximately 
judged by taking advantage of the fact 
that as they grow old their density de- 
creases through evaporation of moisture. 
According to Sicbel, a new-laid egg 
placed in a vessel of brine made in the 
proportion of 2 ounces of salt to 1 pint of 
water, will at once sink to the bottom. 
An egg 1 day old will sink below the 
surface, but not to the bottom, while one 
3 days old will swim just immersed in 
the liquid. If more than 3 days old the 
egg will float, on the surface, the amount 
of shell exposed increasing with age; and 
if 2 weeks old, only a little of the shell 
will dip in the liquid. 

The New York State Experiment Sta- 
tion studied the changes in the specific 
gravity of the eggs on keeping and found 
that on an average fresh eggs had a 
specific gravity of 1.090; after they were 
10 days old, of 1.072; after 20 days, of 
1.053; and after 80 days, of 1.035. The 
test was not continued further. The 
changes in specific gravity correspond to 
the changes in water content. TV hen 
eggs arc kept they continually lose water 
by evaporation through the pores in the 
shell. After 10 days the average loss 
was found to be 1.00 per cent of the 
total water present in the egg when per- 
fectly fresh; after 20 days, 3.16 per cent; 
and after 30 days, 5 per cent. The aver- 
age temperature of the room where tne 
eggs were kept was 03.8° F. The evap- 
oration was found to increase somcwiiai 
with increased temperature, rsone o 
the eggs used in the 30-day test spoiieo. 

Fresh eggs are preserved in a numu 
of ways which may, for convenience, n 
grouped under two general classes: 



Use of low temperature, i. e., cold sto - 
age; and (2) excluding the air by costl ^ 
covering, or immersing the e £& s ' 
material or solution being used 
may or may not be a germicide 
two methods are often combined 
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